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JUNIORATE FORMATION PROGRAMS 


Mother M. Florence, S.L., Assistant General 
Loretto Motherhouse, Loretto, Kentucky 


Within the past five years emphatic and frequent 
statements have come from Rome regarding the 
training of young religious. The Holy Father, ad- 
dressing the mothers general assembled in Rome 
in 1952 on the subject of the “training of Sisters for 
the tasks that await them,” said: “Be broad-minded 
and liberal here, and admit of no stinginess. Whether 
it be for teaching, the care of the sick, the study of 
art or anything else, the Sister should be able to 
say to herself, ‘My superior is giving me a training 
that will put me on an equality with my secular 
colleagues.’ ””! 


At the same memorable convocation, Monsignor 
Arcadio Larraona, secretary of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Religious, speaking about the extended 
training of young Sisters said: “The juniorate is an 
initiation into the apostolate, while the young nun 
still remains under the safeguarding influence of 
supervision and guidance. The juniorate is intended 
to forestall the catastrophes which have sometimes 
befallen young professed Sisters who were sent 
into the active life without any transition period to 
prepare them for the special problems confronting 
them.’ 


In these two statements are indicated the two 
major objectives of the house of study, namely, 
deeper spiritual formation plus high professional 
competency, which “corresponds in quality and aca- 


1. ACTA ET DOCUMENTA CONGRESSUS INTERNATIONALIS 
SUPERIORISSARUM GENERALIUM (Rome, 1952), p. 333. 


2. Ibid., p. 276. 


demic degrees to that demanded by the state.”* For 
the certification of teachers, the Bachelor’s degree 
is now required in 31 states, and the day seems not 
far distant when this requirement will be demanded 
by all the state departments of education. In fact, 
strong and persistent movements are already on the 
ascendency to demand the Master’s degree as essen- 
tial training even for the elementary teacher. In the 
field of nursing, at least three years of training are 
necessary for state licensing, and collegiate pro- 
grams are gaining in popularity. At the same time 
a deeper religious formation is demanded by the 


complexities of the modern world, if the desire for. 


personal sanctity is not to be weakened and the 
apostolate is to flourish. It seems, therefore, that 
“the necessity of juniorates has passed the point 
of discussion and opinion; it is now a matter of 
conviction and urgency.’” 


Realizing the importance of juniorates® or houses 
of study in the Church today, the Sister Formation 
conferences determined in the spring of 1955 to 
make a study of the programs now in operation with 
the hope of bringing helpful suggestions to con- 
gregations conducting such programs today; and 
of furnishing useful materials to communities seri- 
ously considering the extension of their period of 
formation. 


3. Pius XII, “Counsel to Teaching Sisters,” address to First Inter- 
national Congress of Teaching Sisters, Sept. 15, 1951, N.C.W.C. translation, 
p. 7. 

4. Joseph F. Gallen, 8.J., “Practice of the Holy See,” REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS, XII (Sept., 1953), 266 

5. The term “juniorate” in this study is used according to the mean- 
ing indicated in the quotations already cited. It does not refer to aspirant 
schools where young teen-agers prepare for entrance into the postulate. 








In initiating the 1955-56 survey, 185 inquiries 
were sent out as a “Geiger Counter” to locate the 
deposits of interest in the project. One hundred 
thirty-nine major superiors responded. For this 
group, the committee prepared a questionnaire list- 
ing two hundred items under these general headings: 
Organization, the Superior of the House of Studies, 
the Spiritual Program, the Intellectual Program, and 
the Formation Program for College Graduates and 
Domestic Workers. 


The study was confined to programs of formation 
which are continued full-time after the first profes- 
sion and before the assignment of the Sisters to the 
external works of the institute. It did not concern 
itself with programs arranged on Saturdays and 
during the summer months for temporary professed 
assigned to the missions immediately after first vows. 


Twenty-seven congregations returned question- 
naires reporting programs now in operation, while 
forty-eight others which do not have full-time pro- 
grams at the present time, reiterated their interest 
in the study and asked for the compilation of the 
results. Jt is obvious, therefore, that the findings 
in this study do not reveal a total picture of pre- 
service Sister education in the United States today. 
This survey is rather a cross-country sampling of the 
programs now in operation. The Sister-Formation 
conferences hope to continue the survey in two years 
to study the progress and extension of the juniorate 
movement. 


Of the 27 questionnaires completed, nine congre- 
vations reported full degree programs and 18, partial 
programs. This last group was divided into two sec- 
tions: one whose training program beyond the postu- 
late is three calendar years; and the other, two years. 
or purposes of clarity, therefore, in this report, the 
types of responses have been grouped as follows: 
Group A, full degree programs; Group B, three-year 
programs beyond the postulate (either two years 
novitiate and one year in the house of studies, or 
vice versa) ; and Group C, two-year programs beyond 
the postulate, only one of which is devoted to the 
noviceship. 

Scope of Inquiry 


The first series of questions was concerned with 
the length of time devoted to the several phases of 
religious formation. The duration of the postulate, 
novitiate, juniorate, and period of temporary vows 
varies considerably, as is indicated in Table I. One 
of the groups operating a full degree program does 
not assign the Sisters to active duty until after final 


‘profession. In the majority of degree programs, 


however, the Sister is in service one year before 
her perpetual vows. One congregation with such a 
schedule pattern reported a serious consideration of 
lengthening this period of probation. 


Preliminary Steps 


Questions were asked regarding the preliminary 
steps taken in the inauguration of the extended 
training program. Forty-five per cent of the congre- 
cations conducting full collegiate training programs 
replied that letters announcing the establishment 
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TABLE I 
Length of Periods of Formation 
Group A Group B Group C 
per cent per cent per cent 

POSTULATE 

6 months 55.5 25 60 

6 to 9 months 11.1 25 10 

9 to 12 months 33.4 50 30 
NOVITIATE | eile 

1 year 22.2 37.5 100 

2 years 77.8 62.5 _ 
HOUSE OF STUDIES wu 

1 year 11.1 62.5 100 

2 years 44.5 37.5 oo 

3% years 22.2 —_— ties 

4 years 22.2 - _ 
TEMPORARY VOWS ; = = eT. 

3 years 77.8 37.5 80 

4 years a 12.5 _— 

5 years 22.2 25 10 

6 years ~ 25 


| 


The age of the houses of studies is indicated in Table n 7 











TABLE II 
Length of Time House of Studies Has Been In Operation 

Group A Group B Group C 

per cent per cent per cent 
1 year 11.2 oe 30 
2 to 5 years 33.3 12.5 10 
5 to 10 years 33.3 12.5 10 
10 to 20 years 22.2 25 20 
more than 20 years _ 12.5 — 
no response -- 37.5 30 


of the house of studies had been sent to bishops, 
superintendents and pastors. All groups except one 
checked “favorable” or “no repsonse” to these cir- 
cular letters. One questionnaire reported some un- 
favorable responses from pastors, while another 
answered, “Blessings came from members of the 
hierarchy, letters of commendation and understand- 
ing from the priests; words of praise and pride from 
the Sisters. If there were those who disapproved, 
they were silent.” 


A little less than half of the congregations oper- 
ating partial degree programs employed the use of 
these good will letters and received a favorable re- 
action. 


A second preliminary step in setting up some of 
the programs consisted of visiting other communities 
of women and of men to investigate their programs. 
These “field trips’ were by far the exception, al- 
though one respondent indicated, “From these pio- 
neers in the field, we received many valuable prac- 
tical helps and the inter-community assistance and 
encouragement for which our Holy Father has ap- 
pealed so ardently.” 


The valuable evaluation technique of calling in 
consultants from other communities since the es- 
tablishment of the house of studies found only a 
minor place (20 per cent) in the groups surveyed. 


Location of the House of Studies 


The place for the house of studies is a vital prob- 
lem. The study revealed the following locations, 
listed in the order of frequency of occurrence: 
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1. motherhouse, 
provincial house, 

3. canonically established house, near the coltege 
conducted by the community, 


4. separate house on the campus of a college con- 
ducted by the community, 


5. college, but with a separate mistress, 


6. house from which Sisters attend classes in a 
Catholic women’s college of another community, 


7. house from which Sisters attend classes in a 
Catholic co-educational college or university. 


The perpetual problem of financing a prolonged 
study program for religious women was included in 
this study. One respondent answered that the funds 
are received “from a tax on the branch houses,” and 
another, “from general community resources, ba- 
zaars, etc.” The others stated, “general community 
resources only.” 


The Superior 


Section II of this questionnaire dealt with the 
important question of the superior or mistress of 
the house of studies. The first group of questions 
studied her canonical status, with these results: in 
groups A and C, 75 per cent are canonical superiors 
directly responsible to the mother general or the 
provincial superior; the remainder are mistresses 
acting under a local superior. In Group B, 50 per 
cent are canonical superiors and 50 per cent are 
mistresses. 


Regarding the academic training of these mis- 
tresses, or superiors, the questionnaires found half 
with Master’s degrees, three with Doctor’s degrees, 
and the others with Bachelor’s degrees. Seventy-five 
per cent have had special training in theology or 
canon law, or have attended special institutes. The 
questionnaires indicated a rich background of experi- 
ences. As would be expected, all had been teachers: 
50 per cent on the high school level and 25 per cent 
on each of the other two levels. One half of the 
mistresses had been local superiors, five had been 
school administrators, one a mother general, and one 
a novice mistress. 


Qualifications of the Mistress 


In treating the list of qualifications requisite for 
the superior or mistress, the questionnaire read as 
follows: 


The following list of qualities for the superior or 
mistress has been suggested. Comment on importance 
of items and make suggestions and additions: 


emotional maturity sound spirituality 


balanced judgment informed and intelligent 
good health mind 
good housekeeper kindness 
imbued with spirit of firmness 
institute understanding of 


modern youth 


The general consensus was that the list was well 
chosen and that all of the qualities mentioned were 
important and desirable. Amplification of these ideas 
included the following answers: “If she has sound 
spirituality and balanced judgment, the other re- 
quirements will be taken care of.” “All of these 
qualities are essential for each mistress. How can 
one guide young Sisters if she fails to possess these 
fundamental traits? I would also add, ‘faithfulness 
to duty.’”’ “All of the above are needed plus ability 
to impart and the gift of guiding youth.” “This is 
an excellent list. I would add, ‘mature, but not too 
old.” “All are very important. Understanding of 
modern youth will also entail some knowledge of 
emotional and psychological disturbances. This may 
be obtained by a prudent person from good books on 
the subject, and conferences with doctors, preferably 


Catholic psychiatrists, and experience.” “She must— 79 — 


be a college woman, one who neither minimizes nor 
exaggerates the place of study in the religious life.” 


In inquiring about the duties of the mistress 
other than her main occupation, the following infor- 
mation was gathered: one has no other duties, six 
are mistresses of temporary professed, and four are 
college or novitiate teachers. Other mistresses have 
these duties: two are council members, two are local 
superiors, and one in each of these posts — mother 
general, secretary general, novice mistress, super- 
visor of schools, graduate student, librarian, and 
sacristan. 


The Horarium 


Section III of the questionnaire treated of the 
horarium in the house of studies. Interesting varia- 
tions were reported. Table II] reveals maximum, 
minimum and mean hours per dav devoted to the 
various occupations. 


The items, “physical exercise” and “free time,” 
were left unanswered by the majority of the re- 
spondents. One-third indicated between one-half and 
one hour daily for the former. Of the ten question- 
naires reporting on the latter item, the maximum 
free time indicated was two hours per day and the 
minimum, one-half hour. The mean in this group 














TABLE Ill 
Hours Devoted to Various Occupations 
GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C 
Max. Min. Mean Max, Min. Mean Max. Min. Mean 
Spiritual exercises 5 3 3-2/3 3 4 5 3 3-2/3 
Study on school days 4-1/2 3-3/4 4 2-1/2 3-1/4 5 2 3-1/2 
Study on Saturdays 4-1/6 2-1/2 3 5-1/2 0 2-1/4 4 1 2-1/4 
Study on Sundays 3-2/3 3 3-1/2 5-1/2 1 2-3/4 5 2 3-1/ 
Length of longest un- 
interrupted study 
period 3 1-1/2 2 2-1/2 1-1/2 2 3 1 1-1/2 
Domestic duties 2 1/2 1 1 1 1-1/2 1-1/2 2/3 
Recreation by rule 2-1/2 1 1-1/2 1 1-1/2 2 1/2 1-1/2 
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was one and one-half hours. The following interest- 


_ ing comment occurred: “The amount of study time 


varies according to the individual programs. Student 
Sisters draw up their own horarium for use of free 
time and submit it to the superior. No one may inter- 
fere with their schedules or call upon them for work.” 


In answer to the question, “In which way does 
the training in the house of studies or juniorate 
differ from that of the novitiate?” 


20 checked greater opportunity for individual re- 
sponsibility in offices and duties. 


19 checked more opportunities for exercise of pru- 
dence in making judgments. 


20 checked more concerted efforts to motivate con- 
tinual intellectual development. 


19 checked more emphasis on “sanctification in the 
apostolate,” as well as “for the apostolate.” 


Other means suggested were: more freedom in 
the use of time, more training in the institute’s 
method of education, and more opportunities for 
broad cultural developments. 


Since houses of study are considered by Rome as 
“a kind of middle stage of formation, in which they 
(the Sisters) are not subjected to the restrictions of 
the novitiate in all their rigor nor yet allowed all the 
freedom of perpetually professed religious,’® ques- 
tions were asked regarding relationships with other 
professed and concerning visits with one’s family. 
The results are shown in Tables IV and V respect- 











ively. 
TABLE IV 
Communication with Professed 
Group A Group B Group C 
per cent per cent per cent 
Without restrictions 44.4 75 20 
Occasional 33.5 12.5 50 
With Professors 11.1 12.5 30 
None 11.1 12.5 o 
TABLE V 
Family Visits 
Group A Group B Group C 
per cent per cent per cent 
Once a month 88.9 50 50 
Six times a year — 12.5 — 
Four times a year 11.1 12.5 40 
Two times a year _— 12.5 nee 
No answer _ 12.5 10 





An attempt was made also to investigate means 
used to follow up the work of the house of studies. 
The following suggestions were offered: 


Return to Motherhouse or Provincialate in summer. 


Under supervision of a mistress of temporary pro- 
fessed. 


Renovation or tertianship programs within ten years 
after leaving house of studies. 


Letters or conferences with mistress of house of 
studies. 


Special instructions for superiors of these sisters. 
Monthly religion assignments until six years pro- 
fessed. 
Spiritual Formation Program 


In seeking information regarding the develop- 
ment of the spiritual formation program, the ques- 


6. ACTA ET DOCUMENTA, p. 276. 


tionnaires inquired about the frequency of classes 
conducted by, and of interviews with, the superior 
or mistress; and of conferences by a priest. The re- 
sults are tabulated below: 











TABLE VI 
Spiritual Formation Aids 
Group A Group B Group C 
per cent per cent per cent 
Classes with mistress or superior 
weekly 87.7 37.5 37.5 
daily 22.3 37.5 12.5 
whenever needed a 25 _- 
2 or 3 times per week a a 37.5 
once a month -— os 12.5 
Private interviews with superior or mistress 
weekly 22.2 -- 10 
bi-weekly — — 30 
monthly 44.4 25 50 
whenever needed 44.4 75 10 





Conferences by a priest 
weekly 


22.2 50 30 
bi-weekly 33.3 _ 20 
monthly 44.5 a 20 
no answer _ 50 30 





As part of the spiritual development program, 
weekly discussion groups were reported by some of 
the communities on spiritual and religious life, the 
teaching apostolate, history of the institute and ed- 
ucational ideals, liturgy, and papal directives. About 
one-third of the respondents are using the discussion 
technique. 


When asked to list other types of spiritual for- 
mation, the following suggestions were received: 
“retreat just for juniors,” “formal classes in the- 
ology and scripture,” “living the liturgical year,” 
“special guidance in spiritual reading,” and “con- 
stant preparation of the office.” 


Intellectual Formation Program 


Quantitative requirements vary in the Sister for- 
mation programs reported. The following table gives 
the number of semester hours completed before 
leaving the house of studies by Groups A, B and C: 








TABLE VII 
Semester Hours Completed in House of Studies 
Group A Group B Group C 
per cent per cent per cent 
Bachelor’s degree 100 — — 
90 semester hours —_ 65 50 
60 semester hours — 35 40 
30 semester hours — a 10 





The variation in the number of semester hours 
allotted to the liberal arts and professional courses, 
and to theology and philosophy indicate differences 
in educational philosophy behind these programs. 
Since Groups B and C do not represent complete de- 
gree programs, the specific figures given below are 
the semester hours required in each of these four 
areas of learning only by the congregations report- 
ing full degree programs: 


The method of determination of the field of 
concentration, or major, varies in each of the nine 
congregations reporting operations of full degree 
programs. The decision is made by the following 
committees or individuals: provincial in consultation 


; 


wit 
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with community directress of studies and individual 
Sister student; dean in consultation with the mother 
general and provincial, after discussion with the stu- 
dent; committee composed of provincial, mistress of 
studies, mistress of novices and other teachers; mis- 
tress after consultation with individual Sister and 
with provincial; dean in collaboration with commu- 
nity supervisor and individual Sister; the mother 
general and the individual Sister; the directress of 








studies; the provincial; and the dean. 
TABLE VIII 

Number of Semester Hours Devoted to Areas of Study 

Liberal Arts* Professional Theology Philosophy 
: 76 52 16 TT 
Re 124 o** 15 9 
3. 80 51 2 ll 
4. 124 24 24 18 
$. 111 20 20 20 
6. 108 24 16 18 
ie 102-114 18-30 16 18 
8. 115-130 12-15 16 18 
9. 92-96 32-36 s 18 


*Including theology and philosophy 
**Education courses are usually deferred until after degree. 


In the choice of the major fields, the question- 
naires disclosed that individual aptitudes and inter- 
ests were the most important factors guiding the 
decisions. In the majority of responses, the needs 
of the community greatly influenced this choice. In 
over half of the communities reporting, the decision 
is made after consultation with the individual Sister. 
The use of standardized tests in making these de- 
cisions was reported by two congregations. 


Student Load 


The average student load per semester during 
the several periods of formation was treated in a 
group of questions. The results are arranged in 
tabular form for Group A, the full degree programs, 
to indicate the variations in patterns now operating. 


TABLE Ix 
Student Load Per Semester 
Exclusive of Summer Sessions 


Ist yr. 2nd yr. 
Postulate Novitiate* Novitiate House of Studies 

1. 8-10 6 15 16 
2. 12-14 0 0 16-19 
3. 12 12 15 20 

i. 0 0 0 17 
5. 6 2 10 16 
6. 0 0 0 15-16 
7. 9-11 3 10 16-19 

: 16 0 15 16 
9. 16 4 16 16 


*Not secular subjects, but credits are sometimes granted for theology, 
religion courses, etc. 


In the partial degree programs the minimum 
number of semester hours earned during the postu- 
late in a semester is 0; the maximum, 18; and the 
mean, 12. In the first year novitiate, the minimum 
number of credits in a semester is 0; the maximum 
9, and the mean 4. Nine of these questionnaires re- 
ported no credit during the canonical year. In the 
second year novitiate, the maximum credit in a 
semester is 17, the minimum 0, and the mean 16. In 
the house of studies in this group, the maximum 
number of semester hours is 20, the minimum 15 
and the mean 16. 
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The classes in these houses of studies are of three 
types: those organized exclusively for the Sisters, 
regular classes attended by secular students also, 
and a combination of both kinds. The percentage in 
each of the categories was 34 per cent, 25 per cent 
and 40 per cent, respectively. The curriculum pur- 
sued in the house of studies is also of three funda- 
mental types: that which is constructed for the 
training of religious teachers exclusively, a regular 
college curriculum, and a regular college curriculum 
with some special courses added for the specific 
training of religious teachers or nurses. The per- 
centages were 24 per cent, 26 per cent and 50 per 
cent, respectively. 


All respondents in the full degree programs re- 
ported a complete student teaching experience con- 
sisting of observation and teaching under an experi- 
enced teacher. The time allotted varied according 
to state requirements for certification. In the partial 
degree programs, all except one respondent reported 
a similar meaningful experience. 


The scholastic guidance of the Sisters in the 
house of studies is assigned at present to various 
persons or combinations of persons. The responses 
are listed according to frequency of occurrence: su- 
perior or mistress, community directress of studies, 
dean of the college, community supervisor of schools, 
and mother general or provincial. Some of the com- 
binations are as follows: community directress of 
studies, superior and registrar; directress of studies 
and dean; registrar, supervisor and mistress. 


Cultural Activities 


A check list was given on the opportunities pro- 
vided for cultural activities. The responses are 
herewith indicated: 


20 — attendance at college assembly lectures, con- 
certs, etc. 


20 — house of studies choral groups 

16 — music appreciation hours 

15 — house of studies dramatic programs 

11 — visiting of museums, botanical gardens, etc. 
10 — restricted use of radio and television 


S — attendance at civic musical programs, sympho- 
nies, etc. 


7 — house of studies art activities 

1 — house of studies bands or orchestras 
{—art appreciation hours in house of studies 
1 — gardening 

1] — private music lessons 

1 — educational films. 


Concrete means of stimulating tastes for good 
spiritual reading and for good general reading were 
reported in the following lists of responses: 


Spiritual General 

Reading Reading 
availability of books 26 26 
availability of magazines 26 26 
organized discussions 5 7 
providing time for purpose 13 


RR 
training in meditative reading 11 _— 
hook reviews — 6 


~ e 
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Several respondents added the necessity and ad- 
vantage of guidance, informal discussions of reading, 
and the careful selection of refectory reading. 


“Contacts with the apostolate” are reported to 
be exercised in the houses of studies through the 
following channels and by the number of congrega- 
tions designated: 


11 — teaching catechism 

9 — participation in vocation projects 

6 — presiding with boarding schoo] children, or- 
phans, etc. 


5 — visiting the sick 

4—training in Catholic Action techniques 
2— summer vacation schools 

2 — retreat work for girls and women 


1 — participation in college Catholic Action activi- 
ties, under supervision. 


Those Not Destined for College Degrees 


The question of the formation program for col- 
lege graduates, domestic workers, etc., was also con- 
sidered. The responses to this section of questions 


— 82 — were not complete. The information offered indicated 


that five communities do not send Sisters with de- 
grees to the house of studies. Seven others reported 
that these Sisters are assigned to teach in the schools 
of the community, but return to the house of studies 
each night; while two reported that these Sisters are 
sent to pursue graduate study during their time in 
the house of studies. 

Thirteen communities reported that they do not 
send to the house of studies those Sisters not des- 
tined for college studies. Five of them send these 
Sisters to the house of studies for special training, 
while one reported a separate house of formation 
for such religious. 


General Comments 


In answer to the request for general comments, 
those with degree programs contributed the follow- 
ing remarks: 


“We consider the strongest point the fact that we 
are an individual house, where the students live with 
only a few additional professed Sisters. Such a plan 
can be used to great advantage in the way of spirit- 
ual reading, meditation and group discussions.” 


“Strong points: proximity of college and oppor- 
tunity for student teaching in our own schools. Weak 
points: not enough personal conferences with mis- 
tress, and not enough discussion groups.” 


“Our weakest point: nuns attend classes with col- 
lege girls. In order to remedy this, we have arranged 
some courses just for the religious. Recently our 
mothers provincial agreed to appoint to the house of 
studies religious who would be teachers for student 
nuns only. Strong points: that the house is inde- 
pendent of all other houses, colleges, etc.; that the 
superior is also the directress of studies; that the 
program is mandatory and universally accepted. No 
matter what needs an individual house may have, no 
junior may be used until after her final vows. Also 
that the house is inter-provincial. This helps avoid 
too local and myopic a view. That the house is di- 
rectly under the mother general keeps us in direct 
contact with the heart of the order; and that we have 
a few teachers among the juniors keeps the aposto- 
late close to the Sister students.” 


“Our weakest point is insufficient time for class 
preparation and very little free time.” 

“The strongest point is the teacher training ele- 
ments where the young Sister has a period of eight 
weeks in the classroom under an experienced critic 
teacher. We contemplate placing greater emphasis 
on the liberal arts.” 


Among the partial degree programs, the following 
comments were found: 


“Perhaps the strongest point in our program is 
the proximity of our motherhouse to a fully accred- 
ited Catholic women’s college. While widening their 
apostolate of study, Sisters return after each day’s 
class to the motherhouse, where the spiritual life of 
the institute is carried on in its fullness. Moreover, 
the Sisters live under the guidance of a mistress 
whose duty it is to see that their training in the 
religious life is continued. They have excellent guid- 
ance educationally in that our supervisor is also a 
faculty member of the college where the Sisters at- 
tend classes. There are also some advantages in their 
being taught by Sisters of another Order. Thus they 
frequently gain breadth of view and are not so likely 
to have a provincial spirit. We are also permitted to 
teach a few classes at the motherhouse, for which 
college credit is received. Leaving the juniorate each 
day has its disadvantages, of course. At first the 
young Sisters are dismayed at how distracted they 
are, attending classes as they do with lay as well as 
with religious students. Also we have been forced to 
put some young Sisters in teacher training who are 
perhaps not college calibre. The regular course in 
addition to choir practice, community living, etc., 
proves difficult for them.” 

“Strongest point — our groups are small, so they 
can receive individual attention. Weakest point — we 
must send our novices after profession to a college 
conducted by a different Order of Sisters than our 
own.” 

“We hope gradually to increase the length of the 
program, so that the Sisters will have their degrees 
before being sent on mission.” 


Conclusions 


What inferences can be drawn from this study? 
There is certainly no conclusive evidence that any 
one pattern of organization and operation is the 
“best” type. Differences in community spirit, his- 
tory, personnel and resources are necessarily re- 
flected in the programs. All have their rightful 
place. Nevertheless, it is obvious from the study 
that in many cases there is need, often enough rec- 
ognized, for additional thinking and planning in re- 
gard to the curriculum; for revising the horarium, 
particularly the time allotted to study, physical ex- 
ercise and free-time; for enriching the cultural pro- 
grams, especially in art; and for developing the 
opportunities of contact with the apostolate. Future 
studies in these areas should prove fruitful. 


It can be noted from this survey also that in re- 
ligious communities of women today in the United 
States, the house of studies is of recent origin rather 
than of long standing history; and it is unusual 
rather than common. However, an active and in- 
creasing interest is now manifested on the part of 
higher superiors, as was indicated by the whole- 
hearted response to these questionnaires. 


To illustrate this growing interest, a few excerpts 
are taken from the letters accompanying the re- 
turned questionnaires: 
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“Several of us contributed to the filling of the 
blanks; each time that we got together on certain 
phases we commented on the values derived in merely 
thinking through the whole program as it was here 
envisioned. So the service which was requested was 
both profitable and enjoyable.” 


“The questionnaire on study plans in houses of 
studies is a wonderful survey, most provocative of 
serious thought — shall I say of envy?” 


“We are taking steps at the present time to have 
our formal formation program begin as of Septem- 
ber, 1956. We find the questionnaire a helpful guide 
in our planning.” 

“Our juniorate will not open until June, 1956. At 
that time I hope to be able to keep 75 per cent of 
each class. Thank you for making such valuable in- 
formation available to us, especially to those of us 
who are just trying to make a start on a much needed 
program.” 

“Although we have gone a long way in preparations 
for the opening of our juniorate, it is not yet an 
accomplished project and for that reason we cannot 
fill out the questionnaire at this time. Notwithstand- 


ing, the Sister Formation Conferences and the pro- 
posed study on juniorates for religious women are 
matters of moment to us, and we shall be grateful 
for a copy of the report when it is completed.” 


“Would it be possible to send us another copy of 
the questionnaire? We would like to send it to our 
mother general in Rome. It would be very enlighten- 
ing for her to see ‘what’ and ‘how much’ is being 
included in the juniorates in America.” 


Finally, these excerpts and the many other re- 
sponses to the questionnaire build the hope that the 
number of houses of study will be increasing and 
multiplying in the immediate future, so that more 
and more young religious will have the opportunities 
of “additional formation, probation, and practice.’” 
and thus will be enabled to walk not only worthily, 
but also more successfully and more securely in the 
vocation to which they are called. 


7. Ibid 


YOUNG SISTERS’ WORKSHOP 
AN ATTEMPT IN SPIRITUAL IN-SERVICE FORMATION 


Mother M. Philothea, F.C.S.P., Provincial Superior 
Mount St. Vincent, Seattle, Washington 


The Holy Father knows what a force the religious 
of the world — poor, humble, obedient, charitable, 
and chaste — could be. His eager longing that we all 
become more pliable and usable instruments in his 
hands — hands raised today to strike new evils and 
to attend to new needs — was expressed in messages 
to the Roman religious congresses of 1950 and 1952, 
and must certainly have kept ringing everywhere in 
the ears of superiors who were conscious of their 
terrible responsibilities and opportunities. 


His words were the immediate occasion of one 
community’s experiment in in-service Sister forma- 
tion, which is reported on here in pursuance of a 
resolution passed at the Northwest SF Conference 
last year to the effect that we would try to share 
whatever materials or plans, no matter how humble 
and tentative, which we should be able to develop 
along these lines. 


The long range cause for our holding of the 
Young Sisters’ Workshop was a growing realization 
that young religious today can hardly be adequately 
formed in a period of two or three years of pre- 
service training. Much has been said recently about 
the professional preparation which cannot be im- 
parted in this period, and ihere can be no doubt of 
the urgency of this warning. It does seem, however, 
that our times call no less imperatively for a deepen- 
ing and lengthening of the spiritual formation, not 
necessarily in the novitiate proper, but in a period of 
more gradual induction into the apostolate. It is 
surely the experience of superiors in intimate con- 
tact with large numbers of earnest young Sisters, 
that they have many problems with regard to obedi- 
ence, recollection and prayer, and in the integration 


of all these with their active work. As a matter of 
fact, the strain imposed upon them by insufficient 
professional training and the need for supplementing 
their preparation on the job, as it were, can itsel( 
become a problem of the religious life, with means 
consequent dangers to the religious spirit. Nor is il 
fair to throw the whole burden of making up for the 
inadequate formation of the young Sisters upon the 
local superiors, who are already overwhelmed with 
a multitude of time-consuming responsibilities. 


The permanent answer to these problems, of 
course, is the establishment of a juniorate, and many 
of us are moving as quickly as is feasible in this «i 
rection. The workshop plan elaborated below, and 
the plan for the young Sisters’ conferences described 
elsewhere, are in no sense a substitute for a junior 
ate. They are an effort to meet an immediate need 
with the best means presently available. The planned 
weekly conferences are intended to fill the gaps in 
formal religious training. Our purpose in the work- 
shops was rather to fire the Sisters — as far as that 
can be done in a few days — to a new zeal for their 
religious and community life, for their apostelic op- 
portunities, and for the combination of the two in a 
balanced and peaceful, yet dynamic and effective, 
religious life. We hoped to arouse their enthusiasm 
for the ideal of what a dedicated group could do for 
God and suuls if a true community apostolate could 
be built on (and proceed trom) fraternal and liturgi- 
cal community and common goods and observances. 





We felt that from this vision of the end there 
would come a realization on the part of the young 
Sisters of a responsibility to develop themselves 
spiritually, intellectually, and physically in every 
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possible way in order to become more expendable in 
the hands of the Church and of their superiors. In 
the spirit of the recent congresses for religious, we 
thought it well to begin training our Sisters while 
they are young, toward full, frank, free, and or- 
ganized discussion of the problems inseparable from 
religious life, with the idea in mind that as they grow 
older they can shape the spirit of the community 
along the lines of renovation and adaptation called 
a by the exigencies of a twentieth-cenutry apos- 
tolate. 


In so doing, we took a risk, perhaps, but we did 
so with the feeling that discussion of the problems 
of religious life is as inevitable as the problems them- 
selves. What does not come by itself is that such 
problems will be discussed positively, loyally, openly, 
and in a spirit of trustfulness and helpfulness toward 
superiors. It seemed to us that a habit of regarding 
constructive discussion as a feature of common life 
was worth cultivating under direction. 


We went further and put before these younger 
members of the community their serious obligation 
- to prepare themselves, religiously and professionally, 
for leadership in the community — for eventual offi- 
cership even, should the Order see fit to use them in 
this way. In the opening talk they were told that the 
community needed them, was watching them with 
loving care and was hoping that in them she would 
find the perpetuation of her great work for souls. 
Our purpose here was to build up in the young 
Sisters, from their first years in the community, a 
healthy outlook on office and authority as an obli- 
gation to give, and a feeling of some kind of re- 
sponsibility on the part of each member with active 
voice for the best possible direction of the whole 
group toward its religious and apostolic ends. We 
felt that the leaders among the young Sisters should 
be known not only to superiors but also to each other, 
and that these common discussions, over a period of 
years, would give opportunity for the best ideas to 
be judged and weighed, and would direct attention 
eventually from personalities to issues and principles. 


A final purpose in providing the two-day work- 
shop as an opportunity to present problems and work 
out solutions, and as a kind of spiritual refresher at 
mid-year was to assure the young Sisters in a prac- 
tical manner of the love and interest of their major 
superiors, with whom they would otherwise have 
little normal contact in the very early years in re- 
ligion. 

The Workshops Themselves 


The workshops held in 1954 and 1955 were con- 
ducted entirely by our own Sisters. There was some 
thought in the first instance of calling in priests, but 
we felt that what was needed was not so much new 
principles as the guided application of known prin- 
ciples to our own concrete problems in an atmosphere 
of some intimacy and with great mutual confidence. 
This realization led us to decide to keep these dis- 
cussions a community project, and we believe that 
the results confirmed the wisdom of this decision. In 
the two meetings held so far the provincial superior, 
the directress of studies, the mistresses of novices 





and postulants, and one or other of the provincial 
councilors have been the leaders. 


The meetings were convoked by a letter sent out 
by the provincial superior to all the houses, announc- 
ing and explaining the workshop and asking the 
superiors to send all the Sisters between one and ten 
years professed to the provincial house for a week 
end (two full days). All were required to come. No 
one was excused. The response of the local superiors 
was completely cooperative. They made the sacrifices 
entailed with cheerfulness and generosity. The older 
Sisters were delighted and glad to help out. 


The opening talk for both workshops, given by 
the provincial superior, attempted to explain the idea 
of formation, of all kinds and on all levels. It was 
stressed that a religious (or anyone else) in order to 
be formed, humanly, must have the will to be formed. 
The young Sisters, therefore, had a responsibility to 
God, to the Chyrch, and to the community to form 
themselves and to allow the dispensations of Divine 
Providence to form them. It seemed that these Sis- 
ters, so new to the struggles of the community life 
in the concrete and yet so keenly alive to its problems 
and difficulties, would have a peculiar receptivity to 
the idea that the inevitable ups and downs of the 
common life and the sometimes irritating demands 
of our work for the poor can form us most certainly 
into the likeness of Christ if we use them with love; 
and that all of this, though “informal” and “in- 
service,” is formation in as true a sense as courses 
in ascetical theology. 


The subjects offered for exposition and discussion 
in this first workshop were (1) mental prayer, (2) 
obedience in practical life, (3) recollection and prayer 
life, (4) the role of attitudes in the religious life. 
These topics were presented in half-hour talks which 
were followed by discussion periods of at least half 
an hour. It was rather amazing from the beginning 
to note how well the Sisters participated in the dis- 
cussions. In order better to guide and help the young 
religious it was the policy of the superiors present 
to encourage great freedom and frankness; and the 
Sisters responded with a candor which was in no way 
lacking in reverence, but which seemed to give the 
clearest possible indication of what help they needed 
and how it could best be given. 


To afford opportunity for consideration of ques- 
tions which did not seem to fit into the categories 
above, a question-box period was provided on the 
second day. During this time, the provincial council 
and the mistresses of novices and postulants sat 
around a large table in the front of the room, in panel 
style. The question was drawn and read by the pro- 
vincial superior and answered by the member of the 
group best qualified to do so. Besides the questions 
in the box, many were asked from the floor. Freedom 
and friendliness characterized this period as it did 
all the others. 


The following are some of the many questions 
proposed by the young Sisters at this time: 


How can we bring our prayer into our work? How 
can we turn into prayer the problems regarding 
work which arise during the time of mental 
prayer? 
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Since all are not at the same stage of prayer, would 
: it not be advisable for each Sister to have her own 

i meditation book? Her own spiritual reading book? 

What is meant by “affections” in prayer? Does it 
mean acts of love only? 

Would it not be better to read a book than to fall 

. asleep during meditation time? 

When the superior asks something that conflicts with 
what the principal asks, what is the proper pro- 
cedure? 

Permission for some request is granted by the su- 
perior. Then she acts as if she does not approve 
of the matter. What should one do? 

; What should the Sister do who does not feel she is 

doing justice to the work assigned her? 


In the evenings, the members of the provinctalate, 
the local superior, and all the Sisters of the house and 


infirmary were invited for folk dancing, cards and 
refreshments. Most were present, and, moreover, 
danced and played cards with the younger Sisters. 
These were joyous reunions, and, to our thinking, an 


important part of the week end. The workshop itself 
closed on the second day with a coffee hour in which 

the superiors and the Sisters of the house again 
shared. 


Before planning the program for the second 
workshop, in 1955, the provincial superior sent out 

a letter to each house asking the Sisters from one 
to ten years professed for their suggestions. It 

was striking that those who answered asked almost 
unanimously for three things: (1) that our own 
Sisters conduct the workshop as had been done the 
year before; (2) that the subjects treated in 1954 
be continued at the 1955 meeting; (3) that the Sis- 
ters be divided for the discussions into two groups, 
one for those from one to five years professed, and 


one for those from six to ten years professed. It is 
clear now that obedience, affective prayer, and the 
integrating of the elements of religious life into a 
supernatural unity — these being the topics which 
aroused most interest at the workshop — would be 
problems in a different way for those in the first 
five-year period after profession and for those in the 
second five years; but in view of the merciful way in 
which time has blurred the five-year periods for 
those of us who would ordinarily be on the planning 
end, it seems clear, too, that this is the type of 
suggestion which could come only from the young 
Sisters themselves. 


The schedule below gives the full program for 
this workshop. 


The following notation was carried at the bottom 
of the Sisters’ program: “The members of the Pro- 
vincial Council will be in their offices between ses- 
sions on both days and will welcome your visit should 
you care to pay a social call or to ask questions.” 


The division by age groups proved to be very use- 


ful, in stimulating free discussion and in saving time — 85 — 


for all concerned. The panel on the “Art of Human 
Relations from the Apostolic Viewpoint,” a new fea- 
ture in this workshop, was delightfully spontaneous, 
in addition to being both practical and inspiring. The 
presentation and the discussion on the topic, “Inte- 
grating the Elements of Religious Life into a Super- 
natural Unity,” was particularly fine, and in a sense 
the keynote of this workshop. As samples of some 
of the problems proposed for solution to the young 
Sisters in order to initiate discussion, the followine 
may be given: 


Program Schedule 


Saturday 

8:00 Greetings, and opening of workshop Mother Provincial 
8:30 Introductory discussion Mother Provincial 
9:15 Free 
10:00 Prayer Mistress of Postulants 
10:30 Group Discussions on Prayer Leaders: Mistre-s of Postulants 

Mistress of Novices 
11:20 Dinner, followed by free time for rest or recreation 


2:00 Integrating the Elements of Religious Life into a Supernatural Unity 





2:45 Group Discussion on fntegration 


3:40 Free time 
4:15 Questions and General Discussion 
5:30 Supper followed by recreation 


9:00 Appreciation of the Vow of Obedience 
9:30 Discussion on Obedience 





10:30 Protocol (Conference) 
11:20 Dinner, followed by rest 





Directress of Studies 


Leaders: Directress of Studies 
Directress of Postulanis 


Presiding: Motber Provincial and Council 


Sunday 


Mistress of Novices 

Leaders: Directress of Studies 
Mistress of Novices 

Mother Provincial 


1:30 Panel Discussion — The Art of Human Relations from the Apostoli Viewpoint 





“Within the Community” 
“Within the Hospital” 
“Within the School” 


Director, Schools of Nursing 
Hospital Administrator 
Superior, mission school 


Discussion and questions from the floor 
Tea 


an 
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1. A Sister rushes through her work so she will have 
extra time to pray. From just this much informa- 
tion, what one thing weuld you know about this 
Sister? 

2. “I’ve tried my best and I simply cannot think of 
God while I am bookkeeping. The presence of God 
is no use to me.” Help her. 


3. Preoccupation with self is the essence of mental 
disorder. Why is self-pity such a devastating 
attitude? 


!t will be seen that these problems, as indeed all 
ie questions and answers which filled the two days, 
were simple and practical. They could hardly be 
otherwise under the circumstances. Nor is this 
period of time enough to accomplish anything spec- 
tacular. 


Nevertheless, a number of signs confirm us in 
our belief that the workshop experiment is eminently 
worthy of being continued. A first and most obvious 
indication is that another has been planned for 1956. 
The tentative subject schedule is the following: 

1. Study and discussion of the vow and virtue of 

poverty 
a. in themselves 


b. in relation to the practice of religious 
obedience 


c. as instruments in the apostolate 

2. Study and discussion of the virtue of humility 
a. as related to the practice of poverty 
b. as related to the practice of obedience 
c. as an instrument in the apostolate 

%. Study and discussion of the lines of authority in 


ihe community: prerogatives and responsibilities 
of the general, provincial, and local councils. 


- 


1: 1055 we are planning to replace formal talks 
on these subjects with an hour of directed and or- 
vanized discussion, followed by a break of half an 
hour for the Sisters to discuss socially and informally 
among themselves, and then a return for further 
work on the subject concerned. It is also planned 
that we shall give more time to each subject — per- 
liaps an entire day to one virtue. Another letter, of 
course, will be sent out asking for suggestions. 


The most tangible sign of the success of the 
workshops was provided by the letters of the local 
superiors commenting on the meeting. Among the 
vood outcomes mentioned by them were the fol- 
lowing: evident renewal of fervor; clearer under- 
standing of obligations, especially of obedience; a 
noticeable increase in community spirit and in ap- 
preciation of what the community is trying to do 
for the Sisters; greater confidence shown toward 
superiors by the young Sisters; an improvement in 
leadership qualities; greater interest in spiritual 
reading; greater generosity and unselfishness in 

“There are, however, circumstances, and not a 
few, when you can and ought to accommodate your- 
selves to the temper and the needs of men and the 
age. Indeed to a great extent this has actually been 
done, and now the task is being completely and per- 
fectly accomplished by our combined counsels and 
plans. As may be seen from the variety of your 


_ undertakings both as individuals and as institutes, 


you have already initiated many adjustments in 


community life. It was interesting and heartwarm- 
ing to read a correlative list of results in the letters 
sent in by the young Sisters. They reported that 
the meetings had been inspiring and instructive and 
a means to renewal of fervor; they felt that they had 
been given help with difficulties which had bothered 
them for some time and that they had acquired a 
better understanding of religious life — its demands 
and rewards. They appreciated the freedom to ask 
questions and were given a feeling of security by the 
unswers, which suggested things they could really 
do. Their sense of responsibility was heightened, and 
they acquired a keener sense of “belonging” in the 
community. 


That all of these reactions have also been adver- 
tised is perhaps indicated by the fact that the Sisters 
who have been professed for more than ten years are 
now begging that a similar opportunity be extended 
to them. Obviously these older religious have needs on 
a very different plane and are better able to provide 
their own answers. Nevertheless, it does seem that 
the same advantages of group thinking and group 
discussion can be attained. What was communicated 
to the young Sisters by way of the understanding 
and sympathetic attitude of superiors answering 
questions can perhaps be given to the older religious 
by way of their acquiring a realization that others 
have similar problems, and that we can all help one 
another by a sharing of difficulties and solutions. In 
this way they may receive the same help which was 
noted by the young Sisters — namely, a kind of un- 
tangling of their thinking and a perspective in their 
problems. The frank exposition of questions, more- 
over, should be a wonderful help for superiors who 
can always benefit by a sharing of the counsel and 
deliberation on which they must ultimately base 
decisions. 


It is consoling to note that thus far no one has 
questioned the workshop procedure. There have been 
no complaints, and all seem to agree that only good 
has come out of the idea. Of course, much depends 
on how the answers to the questions are handled, and 
much depends, too, on the objectivity and loyalty 
with which the discussions are guided. 


Despite all this, it would be foolish and perhaps 


. dangerous to exaggerate what can be done in two 


days. There is no subsitute for adequate pre-service 
training; and there is probably no substitute either 
for something like the prolonged apostolic tertian- 
ship which was proposed so earnestly at the Roman 
Congress of 1950 for religious men. Nevertheless, it 
does seem that the good attained by this expedient 
was far in excess of the cost. This evaluation is 
something which we can share with others. The fact 
is also something for which we can thank God. 


schools, in the training of youth, in the alleviation 
of human misery, and in the cultivation and promo- 
tion of learning. Hence, it must be admitted, and 
Our affirmation admits of no denial, that a vast 
amount of energy is even now being expended to 
meet the altered conditions of our era with new and 
effective resources.” 
Pius XII, “To Religious Men,” Dec. 8, 1950, from 
Review for Religious, XIV (May, 1955), 178. 
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ADAPTATION OF THE HORARIUM 


Mother Mary Magdalen, C.H.M., Superior General 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary, Ottumwa, Iowa 


In repeated directives from the Holy See to re- 
ligious communities urging prudent adaptations of 
religious life to modern times, one of the specific 
points suggested for consideration is the horarium. 
The daily order of exercises inherited by a commu- 
nity today is often quite evidently built on a pattern 
fitted to other times and places — perhaps stamped 
with the ancient distribution of the canonical hours, 
beginning with a rising hour ill-related to parish 
regulations for daily Mass, and setting a retiring 
time which conflicts with the ordinary business, 
academic, or social routine of our day. The early 
rising hour, for example, was no doubt planned for 
an era when working days were measured by day- 
light, and not by the needs of a society to whom the 
“night shift”? is a commonplace. Furthermore, the 
nature and the demands of the work of communities 
have changed radically, so that there is now greater 
need for long, uninterrupted periods devoted to a 
single duty. Of even greater importance is the reg- 
ulation of the time of spiritual exercises so that these 
primary duties can be performed under the best 
feasible conditions. This article will explain briefly 
how one community has attempted a partial solution 
to the problem posed in these situations. 


The adaptation of the horarium became an issue 
some years ago with the reorganization of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum in our school program. 
Introduction of new methods, and freedom from the 
limitations of exclusively “text-book teaching,” it 
was noted, would be effective only if classroom teach- 
ers could find time to devote to the adequate planning 
of units and the selection and organization of extra- 
textbook materials. Better teaching demanded more 
preparation, more opportunities for preparation, not 
only in summer workshops, but in the daily schedule 
of the school year. This was the setting of the prob- 
lem the general chapter of our community undertook 
to solve. 


The exact details of the horarium drawn up would 
not be of particular value to others, but perhaps the 
underlying planning and the reasons considered may 
be of interest to other groups facing similar situ- 
ations. 


Since the schedule for Mass will vary on different 
missions and at different seasons, the custom in this 
matter provides for rising at a specified time before 
Mass — one hour, in our case—rather than at a 
fixed hour. Meditation and other exercises are then 
grouped around this morning period, and these, when 
completed, are not resumed in community until noon. 
Again, one exercise precedes, another follows, the 
noon meal—or if more convenient on particular 
missions, both exercises are made in succession be- 
fore or after lunch. 


No doubt it has been the experience of many 
Sisters that the time immediately following the dis- 
missal of school—though a traditional time for 


prayer — is not, because of fatigue and the distrac- 
tions of the day, well-adapted to any prolonged com- 
munity exercise; nor is a long interval before dinner 
easily utilized for class preparation. It was therefore 
decided to plan the dinner hour for five o’clock, with 
fifteen minutes of vocal prayer in community pre- 
ceding. The period of prescribed recreation, then, 
extends from five to six o’clock, including, it will be 
observed, the evening meal. Another fifteen-minute 
common exercise follows at six. The remainder of 
the evening — from 6:15 until night prayer at 9:00 
— is designed for a period of uninterrupted study or 
class preparation. Permitted recreation for the last 
half hour before night prayer allows for some free- 
dom in the matter and may be made use of according 
to the time and inclinations of the Sisters. 


Some variations in the schedule were made for 


the week end. On Saturday and Sunday a lengthened _ O72 iia 


period of permitted recreation extends from late 
afternoon until night prayer. The morning hours of 
Saturday are ordinarily reserved for study or related 
duties, the afternoon for relaxation, minor household 
assignments, and personal needs. (It might be ob- 
served here, too, that a simplification of the habit 
has eliminated time previously given to starching 
and ironing and made care of the habit a less time- 
consuming task.) 


As it was felt that the changing needs of the 
professional life called for adaptation, so better op- 
portunities for prayer, too, it was thought, could be 
provided by setting aside each Sunday morning as 
a time of semi-retreat, in addition to the monthly 
day of recollection. The prolonged period of prayer 
on Sundays when study is prohibited remits some of 
the tension Sisters often experience when torn be- 
tween spending time before the Blessed Sacrament 
and attending to some immediately pressing duties. 
Hence, it is felt that both the religious and profes- 
sional needs of the Sisters are better met by putting 
aside lengthened periods for each and’ doing away 
with the cluttered day, broken up by many short 
exercises. Even the attention and effort necessary 
“to get to an exercise on time” should not intervene 
as a constant source of frantic concern but as the 
normal requirement possible to be met calmly within 
the framework of a sensible routine. 


As a further modification for the week end, it is 
expected that on Sunday afternoons rest be taken if 
needed and recreation as desired. Alternatives are 
reading — religious, professional, or recreational — 
preparation for classes in religion, or, with permis- 
sion, some formal study and regular classwork when 
particular needs arise. 


Adaptation of some community exercises has 
gone along with this change in the horarium. Long 
and repetitious night prayers were shortened over 
a decade ago; and recently the general council, as 
authorized by the chapter, revised the community 
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prayer book a second time. During the summer 
months public reading has been supplanted for cer- 
tain periods by additional private reading, with the 
result that Sisters tend to give more, rather than the 
minimum time, to this exercise. Likewise, the public 
reading of points for meditation at the close of night 
prayer — often not clearly heard and perhaps drow- 
sily attended to — has been eliminated in favor of 
private preparation, for which an allotted period is 
provided. After all, is not the public reading of points 
probably a survival of an era of few books and dim 
candlelight — conditions no longer existing in our 
society ? 


These several decisions, summarized in this brief 
article, have been made with definite considerations 
in mind: (1) the spiritual good of the Sisters, since 
much profit comes from a sensible division of time, 


lengthened periods for prayer and study, and greater 
freedom for mental prayer with vocal exercises in 
community kept at a reasonable minimum; (2) the 
apostolic works of the congregation — works which 
demand of us in justice adequate time for organiza- 
tion and preparation and continuous professional 
growth 


It is not pretended, of course, that such planning 
eliminates the countless incidental interruptions that 
intervene in convent life. No teaching or nursing 
Sister ever feels that she has enough time for her 
work or for the attention she would like to devote 
to her spiritual life and to prayer. But the careful 
planning of the horarium is, nonetheless, a funda- 
mental step that can be of much practical help in 
making possible the more adequate fulfillment of 
both these duties. 


IN-SERVICE RELIGIOUS FORMATION OF YOUNG PROFESSED SISTERS 


Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., Directress of Studies 
Mount St. Vincent, Seattle, Washington 


The religious formation of young professed Sis- 
ters after their assignment to active duties is the 
objective of a five-year program of weekly confer- 
ences in use in our community. 


Formerly the program consisted of a weekly 
study of the catechism of the vows, constitutions, 
and customs of the community according to the dis- 
cretion of each local superior. In 1952, in response 
to petitions of superiors to have a more formally 
organized plan for the weekly conferences, an inter- 
province committee began working on a five-year 
program of study. Two years of the cycle have been 
completed and used; a third is ready for use begin- 
ning this fall. Fourth and fifth years are being 
planned. 


The content for each year is organized into 52 
lessons, one for each week. These lessons are dated 
so that Sisters who may be changed from one mis- 
sion to another during the year will not have to 
repeat or omit any of the lessons. Although there is 
a certain sequence in the content of the five years, 
all the young Sisters in each house take part in the 
same conference, whether they are one, two, three, 
four, or five years professed. 


The content of the five-year course is distributed 
as follows: 


The life of Christ as the basis for 

religious life 

Second year: The Church as the guide of religious 
life (a study of the vows) 

Third year: The Community as the mother of those 
consecrated to religious life (a study 
of the Constitutions) 

Fourth year: Social relations as helps in promoting 

love for God and neighbor (a study of 

the common life and the work in which 
the Sisters are engaged) 


First year: 


Fifth year: The spiritual life —living it through 
the Church year (a study of the in- 
terior life promoted by the religious 
life, nourished by the liturgy, and ex- 


ercising itself in the apostolate) 


The problems we had to meet in drawing up the 
course were these: 


a. having to present matter which had already been 
studied in the novitiate so that freshness of con- 
tent was lacking; 


b. finding a way to help the Sisters apply theoretical 
knowledge to daily religious life; 

c. insuring that the Sisters understand the content 
of what they had previously memorized; 


d. providing an opportunity for the young Sisters 
to discuss common problems freely. 


Some examples from the second year’s confer- 
ences will show how we tried to meet these specifi- 
cations. The texts used are Cotel’s Catechism of the 
Vows and Newman’s Canonical Legislation con- 
cerning Religious, both of which present unadorned 
factual material. 


Typical assignment (Lesson Ten): 

Read Article I of the chapter on religious poverty, 
pages 41-44. Know substantially what is the essence 
of the vow of poverty and what the matter of the 
vow ordinarily includes. Discuss the following prob- 
lems, solving them by the principles presented in 
Article I. Quote the principles involved in each case. 





Typical problems (taken frem various lessons) : 





Lesson 6, problem 5. Sister C is nine months pro- 


fessed. She made a fervent novitiate and was much 
taken up with the liturgy of the Church, meditation, 
and the quiet and recollection of the convent. In her 
work of teaching, she misses this leisure to think and 
pray, and she is beginning to question her vocation. 
Discuss. 





Lesson 6, problem 6. Sister D is thirty years pro- 





fessed; her superior is fifteen years professed. Sister 














D finds that these young superiors are not too well 
grounded in the customs of the institute, and even 
in the fundamentals of religious life. They often 
exact things not necessary. In such cases she does 
not obey her superior. How many mistakes is Sister 
D making? 


Lesson 7, problem 8. Sister L has been reading as- 


cetical works and is now quite concerned about the 
nourishing meals served in our convents. She cannot 
see any resemblance between our practice of religious 
life and that of the religious of early Christian times. 
Our many conveniences also worry her — hot water, 
showers, elevators, light habits. Are Sister L’s wor- 
ries well founded? Do you think we are truly living 
the religious life taught by the saints? In what does 
it principally consist? 





Lesson 15, problem 2. Sister M received a small radio 


from a patient. She is granted permission to keep it 
in order to lend it to poor patients who cannot rent 
one. A few months later Sister is changed to another 
mission. She takes the radio with her since she says 
there are poor patients at her new mission also and 
sees no reason for any further permission. What do 
you think about this? 





Lesson 28, problem 1. After profession, Sister K is 


sent to the hospital in which she trained as a lay 
student. She has an attractive personality and is 
well-liked by all — Sisters, interns, nurses and pa- 
tients. Being her natural self, Sister is friendly with 
all, just as in the past. The superior calls her and 
tells her she must be more reserved toward the doc- 
tors and interns as she may be unconsciously giving 
scandal. Sister is amazed and confused. Help her to 
interpret correctly her superior’s timely advice. 





Lesson 34, problem 5. Sister X is an excellent teach- 


er. She is very zealous and is fully aware of the 
influence for good a teacher has in molding and train- 
ing the minds and characters of the young. Sister is 
also an experienced and fine seamstress. At the 
motherhouse there is need of an efficient Sister for 
the sewing. Sister X is named. Sister feels crushed 
by the assignment since she knows that in this office 
she will be almost totally occupied with material 
goods. “How can this compare with the good I could 
do with a classroom of pupils?” she asks herself. 
Give Sister X a few thoughts to put her thinking 
right. 





Lesson 39, problem 2. Sister R has planned a pro- 


gram for Book Week. The children have a little play 
calling for costumes. Sister asks the parents to help 
with this as well as with other items. Sister Superior 
receives calls asking where the material is to be pur- 
chased, how it is to be made, ete. This is the first 
that Sister Superior, who is principal of the school, 
knows of the program. Discuss. 





Lesson 52, problem 3. After five months on this mis- 
sion, Sister A’s superior is changed, her term having 
expired. The new superior arrives, and community 
life continues as before. This impresses Sister A 
very much. Now a new problem arises. The previous 
superior had made various regulations, such as where 
to shake dry mops. Sister A sees the Sisters no 
longer doing some of these little things that they so 
carefully did before. “Why?” she wonders. How 
would you help her? 





Thus the method of the conferences is that of 
informal discussion of assigned problems dealing 
with everyday living. To make the problems realistic 
we asked superiors from three provinces to send us 
short studies of actual problems. We then supple- 
mented these in order to have a problem illustrating 
each question of the catechism of the vows. We feel 
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that open discussion is better than memorized an- 
swers since a formal memorized answer does not 
indicate what is going on in the mind. Young Sisters 
talk freely among themselves but sometimes find it 
difficult to speak to those who can help them. The 
questions and problems of the lessons can be used as 
starting points for discussion. The Sisters are re- 
quired to have a factual grasp of the essential con- 
tent of the catechism of the vows and to be able to 
quote from it as well as from the constitutions since 
this matter was covered in a more formal way in the 
novitiate. The conferences present the same material 
but use a different approach. The aim is to help the 
Sisters deepen their understanding and appreciation 
of the religious life as they live it day by day and to 
promote its right direction and growth in their lives. 


During the annual retreat for superiors we eval- 
uate the conferences in terms of the help given to 
superiors and young Sisters, answer questions about 
the course, and discuss difficulties. Reports from 
superiors and young Sisters have been very encour- 
aging. They prefer this type of conference to the 
kind that was left to the individual superior to de- 
vise. To help busy superiors, an answer key is pro- 
vided in the superior’s manual. 


The discussion questions are often of interest to 
the other professed Sisters of the house, and they 
asked that a copy of the conference manual be left 
in each local community room for the use of the 
Sisters. More material is presented in the lesson 
than can be fully discussed in the conference period; 
and if the Sisters wish, they may continue the dis- 
cussion during recreation periods, the other Sisters 
joining in if they so choose. 


Atter the five-year program has been completed 
and taught, the committee plans to revise the course 
in accordance with superiors’ and Sisters’ sugges- 
tions and new needs which may arise. 


In no sense is this course a finished product. We 
expect to be working on it for a long time. It is only 
by chance that a member of the national committee 
became acquainted with the work and thought that 
a description of it in this in-service issue of the 
Bulletin might encourage others to plan similar 
courses suited to their own spirit and rule in order 
to meet a present need. 


An in-service program of this kind is not a sub- 
stitute for a pre-service program, but it is our way 
of meeting a present in-service need. As soon as our 
pre-service program gets under way, the course will 
be revised to meet new needs but will remain a five- 
year program. 


REPRINTS 


In response to a large number of requests for Volume I, numbers 1 
and 2 of the SISTER FORMATION BULLETIN, reprints have been pre- 
pared and are now available at regular rates. Reprinting was undertaken 
especially in view of the wish of SFC members to complete their files of 
Conference materials. 

SF BULLETIN, Vol. I, no. 1 (Oct., 1954): 25 cents 

SF BULLETIN, Vol. I, no. 2 (Dee., 1954): 25 cents 

“Sicter Formation and the Pastoral Outlook,” by Sister Mary Emil, 
1.H.M., SF BULLETIN, I (Dee., 1954): 5 cents 

“The Status of Community Expansion,” by Sister Mary Helene, 
C.H.M., SF BULLETIN, I (June, 1955): 5 cents 
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THE REGINA MUNDI INSTITUTE 


Mother M. Maurice, R.S.M. 
Superior General, Sisters of Mercy 
Bethesda, Washington, D. C. 


In August of this year I received a communica- 
tion from the Sacred Congregation of Religious, 
which read in part as follows: 

As you know, this S. Congregatiun is deeply in- 
terested in the progress and development of the 
Institute “Regina Mundi” for higher studies in re- 
ligion, which has made a satisfactory beginning, but 
is as yet too little known. 


The first and second news bulletins will have ac- 
quainted you with the work done so far, but if the 
institute is to fulfill its aim, it is of the greatest 
importance that it be brought to the knowledge of 
all who might be interested in it, in every part of 
the world. 


In this matter your help, Reverend Mother, as a 
member of the Commission of Forty Superiors Gen- 
eral, would surely be efficacious, and this S. Congre- 
gation would greatly appreciate anything done by 
you to make the Roman Institute known in your 
country. Any suggestion you might offer as to means 
of encouraging enrollment would likewise be much 
appreciated. 


As the purpose of the Regina Mundi Institute 
is closely allied with that of the Sister Formation 
conferences, and as the Sister Formation Bulletin 
reaches practically all religious communities in this 
country, | wrote the Sacred Congregation that I 
would appeal to the Sister editor of the Bulletin 
for space for an article setting forth briefly the 
origin, purpose, and organization of the new Insti- 
tute. This I did, and my request was graciously 
vranted., 


The International Congress of the States of Per- 
fection held in Rome in 1950 stressed the necessity, 
already recognized, for a universal renewal of fervor 
und aun adaptation to the exigencies of the times 
amony religious institutes. Following this Congress, 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious and its recently 
established Central Consultative Commission, gave 
consideration to different means to attain these ends. 
This consideration led to the decision on the part of 
the Sacred Congregation to establish in Rome an 
institute of higher religious studies for nuns and 
women of al! nations engaged in apostolic work. In 
feaching this determination, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion was influenced by the cogent necessity for ad- 
vanced studies in religion, particularly for those 
likely to be in administrative or teaching positions, 
or for those who are to exercise particular aposto- 
lates. The Sacred Congregation was influenced, too, 
by the advantages of having such a school in Rome, 
near the Holy See and under the maternal direction 
of the Church. 


The plan for the Roman Institute was proposed 
and accepted at the International Congress of Su- 
perioresses General held in Rome in September, 1952. 
The organizational and economic difficulties that at- 
tended the carrying out of the plans were met and 
overcome by the Sacred Congregation with the able 
assistance of the men and women of its Consultative 
Commission. Early in 1954 an appeal for capital 


funds had brought from religious Institutes through- 
out the world subscriptions amounting to somewhat 
more than $200,000. This sum was invested. The 
purchase of a building to house the Institute was 
deferred, partly because nothing suitable could be 
found and also because there was not an assured 
source of income for its upkeep. As temporary 
quarters for the Institute, the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny generously proffered the use of a wing of 
their convent near St. Mary Major’s, and here class- 
rooms, a library, and a faculty room were set up. 
These Sisters also graciously offered to give hos- 
pitality to Sister students who have no religious 
house of their own in Rome. 


A widespread search for a faculty capable of 
teaching the courses of the Institute in four different 
languages brought together a select group of 35 pro- 
fessors, two of whom are members of the secular 
clergy, and 33, members of the principal religious 
Orders of men. 


The authorities and administrators of the Insti- 
tute are as follows: His Eminence, Cardinal Valerio 
Valeri, prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
ligious; Most Rev. Arcadio Larraona, secretary of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious; Very Rev. 
I). Giovanni Battista Scapinelli di Leguigno, under- 
secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Religious; 
Very Rev. Paola Dezza, S.J., president of the Insti- 
tute; Rev. Mother Mary Magdalen Bellasis, 0.8.U., 
and Rev. Mother Fabiola Breccia Fratadocchi, O.P., 
assistants to the dean; Rev. Mother Marie Mar- 
guerite, C.R., librarian; and Rev. Mother Stanislaus, 
O.S.U., bursar. 


The Regina Mundi Institute inaugurated its first 
academic year on Monday, Oct. 18, 1954, when a 
special Mass to invoke the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit on the scholastic year was offered in the ba- 
silica of St. Mary Major by His Eminence, Cardinal 
Valerio Valeri, prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious. The highlight of the general convoca- 
tion of administrators, professors, and students held 
in the library of the Regina Mundi Institute after 
the Mass was the reading of the letter dated Oct. 16, 
1954, from the Secretariat of State of His Holiness, 
Pius XII, to His Eminence, Cardinal Valerio Valeri, 
from which I quote: 


The Holy Father has learned with pleasure that 
the international Institute of Higher Studies for 
Religious will be opened in Rome within a few days. 

The wish expressed at the Congress of Superiors 
General in 1952 has thus become a consoling reality, 
thanks to the active interest shown by your Sacred 
Congregation. 

His Holiness rejoices with Your Eminence and 
sees an augury of a happy future in the fact that 
the Institute is to open during the Marian Year and 
is dedicated to “Regina Mundi.” 


The Sovereign Pontiff hopes that the new institu- 
tion will bear valuable fruit in giving the religious 
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a more complete formation and one better adapted to 
present needs, and in the deepening of religious cul- 
ture, particularly for those who have the noble mis- 
sion of educating youth in the faith and practice of 
the Christian life. 


To all who have taken part by action or by counsel 
in the foundation of the Institute, to the professors 
who teach there, and the students who attend the 
courses, the Holy Father sends from his heart, as a 
pledge of celestial favors and of the divine protection, 
a special Apostolic Blessing. 


The aim of the Institute, in the words of His 
Eminence, Cardinal Valeri, is “to give to chosen 
members of every Order and Congregation of re- 
ligious women, of Societies without vows and secular 
Institutes, and in general to women and girls dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of perfection and to apostolic 
work, a thorough and complete training in sacred 
studies, to prepare them either for the work of gov- 
ernment and the guidance of others within their 
religious Institute, or for apostolic labors outside, 
especially for directing and teaching in women’s 
colleges and institutions of higher learning.” 


The location of the Institute in Rome not only 
guarantees its perfect conformity to the directives 
of the Holy See, but also extends to its members the 
benefits enjoyed by ecclesiastical students attending 
the international colleges in Rome, including the ad- 
vantage of having as professors those who serve on 
the faculties of these international colleges. A period 
of study in Rome should contribute to the spiritual 
development of religious by the increased sense of 
Catholicity that comes from contact with the center 
of the Church and with fellow-students from all 
parts of the world. 


One hundred thirty-two students from 22 nations 
attended the Regina Mundi during its first year. 
These were divided into sections according to lan- 
guage. In the English section there were 38 stu- 
dents; in the French section, 35; in the Italian, 29; 
and in the Spanish, 30. Twenty-six of the students 
were from the United States of America. 


The subjects taught to the four language groups 
were the same. The program of studies and the 
names of the professors for the English group 
follow: 


. Rev. V. Ryan, O.P. 
. Rev. E. Ryan, S.A.C. 


. Most Rev. Abbot Williams, 
0.S.B. 


. Rev. K. Healy, O.C. 


Philosophy. ..... 
Fundamental Theology 
Moral Theology 


Spiritual Theology 


“Every religious Order worthy of the name is 
born of the coming together of a great religious 
genius and of a spiritual need of a given time. 


“The greatness of monasticism — of Franciscan- 
ism, of the Society of Jesus — results from the fact 
that St. Anthony, St. Francis, St. Ignatius have felt 
in a profound way the spirit and the needs of their 
own time; and in order to respond to them have 
created a perfectly adapted form of religious life. 
Their fundamental religious intuition, valid, without 
doubt, for all time, was spiritually efficacious only 
when embodied in a religious form corresponding 


Holy Scripture... . 
Canon Law 


. Rev. A. Kerrigan, O.F.M. 
. Rev. W. O’Connell, O.F.M. 


Church History ... . Rev. P. O’Dwyer, O.C. 
Beene. 6 4 5 we Rev. H. Schmidt, S.J. 
Missiology . Rev. C Papali, O.P. 
Archaeology . Rev. M. Darcy, O.P. 


it is interesting to note that though all the pro- 
fessors the first year were priests, religious Sisters 
properly qualified will be considered for the faculty. 


The delailed program of studies is the work of a 
committee of priests of different religious Orders. 
In addition to the regular theological curriculum, the 
Institute offered during the past year non-credit 
courses in Latin, Greek, Italian, and Hebrew, and a 
French Benedictine monk conducted a course in 
Gregorian chant. 


The full course as now planned extends through 
three years. It is not required that Sisters register 
for the entire three-year course, nor even for all the 
courses of a given year. They may register for one 
or two years, and they may also register for isolated 
courses. 


For those who plan to take the courses in the- 
ology, it is strongly recommended by the Institute 
that they cover as much as possible of the philosophy 
program before going to Rome. 


Those who complete the three-year course, who 
have written wid defended a dissertation, and who 
have successfully passed the final examinations will 
be awarded a diploma. This diploma will confer 
special rights, especially that of teaching religion 
anywhere, even in institutions of higher jiearning. 
The question of obtaining recognition of this di- 
ploma in other countries is being kept in view by 
the Institute. 


Detailed information on entrance requirements, 
curriculum, fees, and living accommodations! may be 
obtained by addressing The Secretariate of Regina 
Mundi, Via Nomentana 238, Rome, Italy. The address 
of the Regina Mundi Institute is Via Mecenate, 37, 
Rome, Italy. The telephone number is Rome 754-287. 


1. Information reported in this paper is primarily drawn from cir- 
evlars issued by the Secretariate of the Regina Mundi Institute: REGINA 
MUNDI BULLETIN, No. 1, 1954; No. 2, 1955; the address of Mser. Luigi 
Vepe on the subject of (1) “Higher Studies for Religious,” and (2) “Foun- 
dation of a Faculty of Religious Studies at Rome for Nuns and Women En- 
gaged in Apostolic Work,” International Congress of Suverioresses General, 
1952: and COMMENTARIUM PRO RELIGIOSIS ET MISSIONARITIS, 
NXNIII, fase. vevi (1954), 370-372. 


perfectly to the necessities of their epoch. And the 
secret of the longevity of these institutions could 
net have been — nor can it be in the future — any- 
thing but a fidelity to the spirit which begot them, 
joined to a constant solicitude to remain in touch 
with the history of the Church among men. When 
there ceases to be adaptation, one must choose be- 
tween reform, or decay, sterility and death.” 


Trans. from Rt. Rev. Petrus Basset, O.S.B., “Raisons 
d’étre de l’adaptation,” Acta et Documenta 
Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis 
(Rome, 1950), t. 1, 135-136. 
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SFC RESEARCH PROJECT IN CURRICULUM 


One of the most important developments in the 
brief history of the Sister Formation conferences is 
the current announcement that the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education will support the SFC 
research program in curriculum for Sister education 
with a grant of $50,000. This assistance will enable 
the conference to conduct a year-long study in best 
practices and felt needs among institutions prepar- 
ing for Sister teachers and to supplement the study 
with a curriculum workshop in the summer of 1956. 
Purpose of the workshop will be to devise improved 
objectives and to propose better curricular practices 
in the area of Sister training. 


The exact terms of the proposal for which sup- 
port has been granted by the Fund set forth the 
extent of the two-part project: 


1. A research study of curriculum in the education 
of Sister teachers, to investigate 


a. the strong points in content and methods 
of teacher training among the various 
Sisterhoods. 


b. the directions in which the religious cén- 
gregations themselves feel the need of 
change or improvement. 


2. A curriculum construction project, in which there 
will be an application of the data referred to in 
(1) —the actual drawing up of an ideal curricu- 
lum in pre-service Sister education on the B.A. 
level, through the work of a committee of out- 
standing Sister educators, who would live together 
for three months, and work this out through 
group discussion and study with the aid of special 
consultants. 


Background of the Study 


Some background on the need for this study and 
the concitions from which it has given rise may be 
timely. This project, inasmuch as it will significantly 
affect Sister education, is of marked importance in 
the whole field of education today. It will be recalled 
that there are now more than 92,000 teaching Sis- 
ters belonging to 877 separate congregations in the 
United States. These Sisters reach about 4 million 
children, or, in a rough estimate, about one-tenth 
of the children in the entire United States school 
system. Interest in Sister training springs from a 
wish to make it possible for this large sector of edu- 
cators to offer the contribution to American life and 
culture which its resources promise. 


Of course, there are immense difficulties in the 
way of desirable progress. Some of these difficulties 
in the matter of adequate teacher preparation are 
shared in common with the public schools: expand- 
ing school populations, teacher shortage and the 
rising cost of living. Yet many religious communi- 
ties have special problems of lack of present facili- 
ties for providing degree and post-degree programs 
for their teaching Sisters, especially if they have 
no convenient access to colleges and universities 
offering the needed programs. 


Furthermore, there is a special and widespread 
difficulty in preparing Sister-teachers where it is 
necessary to meet certification requirements in many 
states. It is obvious, too, that a training program 
designed to meet an accumulation of multiple and 
uncoordinated requirements is far from ideal. 


Method of the Study 


It is confidently hoped that this present SFC 
study will help to provide materials and patterns 
which in many ways will advance the aims of the 
Sister Formation conference. 


The research is being conducted by visitation and 
interview and will focus attention on the content of 
Sister education, considered as a distinct type. To 
quote again from the prospectus of the study: 


We feel that the peculiar life, organization, and 
interests of the Sisterhoods, together with the social 
program of the encyclicals and the philosophical and 
theological heritage to which they have a peculiar 
right, contain elements which can be exploited to 
make this type of teacher training something out- 
standing, and something which, if properly devel- 
oped, could be a standard not without implications 
for the improvement of secular and public education. 


Sister Mary Emil, I.H.M., national SFC chairman, 
and Sister M. Xaveria, I.H.M., of Marygrove college, 
Monroe campus, Monroe, Mich., will visit mother- 
houses throughout the United States, while Sister 
kmmanuel, O.S.F., SFC vice-chairman and dean of 
the College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., will spend 
the year in Europe studying problems and oppor- 
tunities for Sister education. Membership in the 
summer workshop will be announced in a forth- 
coming issue of the Bulletin. 


Through the courtesy of the Sisters of Provi- 
dence of Seattle the curriculum workshop, June 1- 
Aug. 31, 1956, will be conducted in Everett, Wash- 
ington in a house belonging to the congregation. 
Outstanding educators in Catholic and secular circles 
will be engaged for consultative services during this 
period. Results of the interviews and studies, with 
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due regard for material of a confidential nature, will 
be used as background for the thinking of the work- 
shop members. Their report on planning for the 
pre-service education of Sisters will be made avail- 
able to participants in the 1956-57 series of regional 
SF conferences and will serve as the topic for dis- 
cussion in addresses and workshop sessions. 


In giving generous assistance to this project of 
the teaching Sisters of the United States, the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education is carrying out 
its policy of supporting promising experimental 
programs designed to strengthen the liberal educa- 
tion of persons who are preparing for teaching 
careers. 


— Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 


COMMENT 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Voight, secretary of educa- 
tion, Archdiocese of New York: 


“The importance of the project now being con- 
ducted by Sister Mary Emil and Sister Xaveria lies 
in the fact that for the first time we shall have an 
authoritative, factual and objective study on the real 
problems faced by Sisterhoods in the professional 
and spiritual formation of their subjects. Too often 
in the past we have discussed these problems along 
theoretical lines with very little factual information 
at our disposal. Another very important aspect of 
the project is the cooperative spirit and mutual ex- 
change of ideas and practices on the part of the 
leaders of our religious communities. The project 
thus has monumental implications which will con- 
tinue to be explored and studied for many years to 
come.” 


Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, S.J., president, Saint 
Louis university: 


“The grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education is a substantial step forward for the 
Sister Formation movement since it will provide the 
funds necessary for a scientific, well-planned attack 
on some of the crucial problems in the preparation 
of teachers for our Catholic schools. 


“To my way of thinking, however, this grant will 
he responsible for other benefits far outweighing the 
immediate results it will make possible. The grant 
symbolizes an official endorsement of the importance 
of this movement on the part of persons well qual- 
ified to judge the worth of educational projects. 
Furthermore, it will bring greater assurance to edu- 
cators generally who will recognize that leaders in 
the Catholic educational system are facing their 
problems objectively and courageously.” 


Prother Bonaventure Thomas, F.S.C., president, 
College and University department: 


“T am sure the news, recently released, that the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education has made a 
grant of $50,000 to the Sister Formation group is 
most gratifying. That this grant will be used to 
cover, in part, the expenses of the well-planned Cur- 
riculum Study as one of the salient projects of this 
group is a very fortunate development. 


“Besides helping to meet the Sisters’ necessity of 
securing funds from some source if the Study is to 
he carried out, it is both encouraging and very fitting 
that the source from which this substantial help 
comes is manifesting this interest. For it is a proj- 
ect which will benefit quite directly so very many 
present and future pupils of the Sisters throughout 
the country, as the Sisters, whose education will be 
enhanced by this and auxiliary projects, have dedi- 
cated themselves to the selfless vocation of educating 
the children of our nation.” 


“Man Thinking” and the Conventual World 


In the October Bulletin there were strong pleas 
for Sister scholars among the few and an attitude 
of respect for scholarship among the many — for 
an appreciation of our tradition in which the “hu- 
manism of the cross” might flourish. In short, there 
was a plea for the intellectual life. 


The Bulletin is not alone, of course, in sounding 
the warnings of the need for scholarship and in 
noting the present climate of anti-intellectualism. 
Out of a fund of such literature, two articles in 
particular from other sources may be well worth 
reviewing. 


“Intellectuals and Other People” by Merle Curti 
in the American Historical Review (Jan., 1955) 
looks at the broad aspects of the American intel- 
lectual scene and finds us wanting. The affirmative 
attitude towards knowledge, Curti notes, was a part 
of our heritage, but through a series of related 
causes Americans have come to suspect the life of 
reason. Curti’s meaning for “intellectual” is broad 


enough to include, ideally, the American Sister, for_ 93 —. 


“intellectuals are all of those [journalists, etc.] as 
well as scholars, who are dedicated to the pursuit 
of truth in a special field or to the advancement of 
learning in general.” The author does not ask, 
however, in what way the undesirable state of af- 
fairs he describes has been caused by — or could be 
corrected by —the teacher in the schools. 


Closer to our problem is the widely-publicized 
paper by Father John Tracy Ellis, “Catholics and 
the Intellectual Life” (Thought, Autumn, 1955), an 
exposition of Catholic anti-intellectualism. It is a 
sad plight that Father Ellis paints, at a time when 
scholarship is so vital to the future of the Church; 
and he lays a searching finger on many of the causes 
of the problem — down to the telling one of the fear 
that scholarship and regard for the intellectual order 
of things may somehow undercut or cancel out re- 
ligious virtues. Yet neither does Father Ellis say 
what might seem obvious though worth making ex- 
plicit: if this regrettable attitude is part of the 
American scene, part of the American Catholic scene 
in particular, if it has deeply affected clerical think- 
ing and cut off the channels of intellectual proficiency 
among the laity, then what has been the effect of 
these views on the 92,000 teaching Sisters, who stand 
at such a crucial point in the forming and passing on 
of traditions and values in the schools? More to the 
point, of course, is what these 92,000 religious Sisters 
could do to change the situation almost at its sources 
if they themselves can be helped to display a cultural 
depth and a love of learning consonant with the needs 
of the Catholic educational system. 


It is really a strange lacuna in both articles that 
the dearth of intellectual activity is in no explicit 
way traced to the teacher. This omission may be 
gentle restraint on the part of the authors: but their 
straightforward honesty in laving bare the causes 
of anti-intellectualism as they see them mav mean 
that the role of the teacher—of the religious teacher 
on the Catholic scene-—has not been duly weighed 
und measured. Granted that, despite these over- 
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sights, the religious teacher is a factor of prime 
importance in this matter, we may well ask: At 
what point may she be expected to lay hold of this 
love of learning, this climate in which the intellectual 
(to borrow from Curti) shall be greeted by a tipping 
of the hat instead of a tapping of the head? 


Only in her own conventual world and in her di- 
rected training for her religious and professional life 
can this attitude be instilled, given the present situ- 
ation. Yet a new attitude towards learning in the 
religious teacher offers a vital solution to a large 
part of the problem, whereas other solutions might 
remain suspect. The business world has been so long 
allied with pragmatism and the boast of the self- 
made and non-college bred man, that its alliance with 
intellectuals wins only a slow and reluctant confi- 
dence from the people at large. Politics allied with 
learning awakens a similar distrust. But if respect 
for and cultivation of learning should become the 
accepted prerogative of the dedicated teaching Sis- 
ter, would not suspicion of scholarship suffer a deadly 
blow? : 


It goes without saying, of course, that it is mainly 
“an attitude that is at stake. For obviously, just as 
Curti does not expect all Americans to be scholars, 
nor Father Ellis all Catholics, neither is it expected 
that all Sisters should be such. The need is rather 
a new climate in which respect for learning encour- 
ages the scholar, in which the cultivated mind of the 
many is receptive to the specific advancements of 
the scholarly few. 


Nor is there any sound reason within religious 
life why this ideal condition should not be hoped 
for. True, as Father Ellis explains, Catholicism has 
fostered its own brand of suspicion of learning, but 
it is one of those things that has outlived itself. 
Though an era of exaggerated respect for superior 
achievement gave rise to timely warnings against 
the cultivation of learning at the expense of higher 
values, in our day, on the other hand, in the popular 
mind learning is not a mark of prestige but a badge 
of suspicion, a source of almost superstitions op- 
probrium. Rather than fostering pride, its pursuit 
(taken by and large and with due allowance for the 
weakness of human nature in any setting) demands 
courage and self-abnegation and the power to go 
against the crowd. The vices peculiar to our day are 
those of the stifled intellect and the comfort seeker 
or the sensation addict. In fact, the “world,” as the 
books of devotion mean it, would perhaps not be 
averse even to “feel” compunction or anything else 
that might be lined up as an “experience”; but it 
would be loath to reflect on the matter with the power 
of reason. It is not an exaggeration to state that in 
this same “world” the seeking of a quiet hour for 
thought is taken as a sign of neurosis and social 
maladjustment. In religious life we must not sell 
ourselves short by producing a “worldly” atmosphere 
of a subtle type, wherein, as in the world about us, 
the love of learning and the cultivation of the mind 
stand suspect. This danger is for the cloister a non- 
traditional type of worldliness; but it is possible that 
the letter of the academic record may supplant the 
spirit of the educated mind. 





And where else today but in the conventual at- 
mosphere where the old ideal of quiet and a degree, 
at least, of solitude, remains a prescription of rule 
— where else can the groundwork be laid for the 
appreciation of the intellectual life?! If the founda- 
tion is laid there, then through college-trained women 
the ideal can be passed on to the children in the 
schools, though they be in most other respects at 
the mercy of a stultified society.? 


“Man thinking” is Curti’s short-cut meaning for 
the “intellectual,” a meaning which should arouse 
no fear in the mind of the religious Sister. In this 
sense of “intellectual” the work of 92,000 teaching 
Sisters should without a doubt find a place in the 
analysis of the roots and the cure for the crisis of 
anti-intellectualism. The adequate preparation of 
these 92,000 teaching Sisters for their tasks takes 
on new meaning in the light of the critiques of the 
American scene, of the American Catholic scene. 


The classroom teacher needs to become the source 
for giving new life to this good thing which has fos- 
silized in a non-thinking age —the dignity of the 
advancement of learning and the pursuit of truth. 


— Sister Ritamary, C.H.M. 


1. For a defense of the fittingness of study in religious life cf. St. 
Thomas Aquinas. CONTRA IMPUGNANTES DEI CULTUM ET RELIG- 
tg - a XI (OPUSCULA OMNIA, IV. Paris: Lethielleux, 1927), 
Pp. -142. 


2. Cf. Sherman E. Smith, University of New Mexico, in a paper read 
at the meeting of the American Council of Education, Oct. 6, 1955: “Even 
though the orientation towards college is lacking in the home, it can be, 
and often is, furnished by the secondary school. It follows that if secondary 
schools fail to provide adequate college orientation, the student may be 
denied it altogether. The orientation consists not only in formalized con- 
sideration of the problem, but in the psychological influence of his whole 
secondary school experience. His evaluation of college-trained people is 
sometimes a decisive factor in the student’s decision about college, and his 
teachers almost inevitably constitute the largest group of college graduates 
he knows.” What is said in particular about college orientation has an 
obvious application to the student’s total evaluation of the life of the mind 
and cultural values. 


NEWS FROM THE REGIONS 


Very Rev. Msgr. J. D. Conway, director of the 

Catholic Student Center of the University of Iowa, 

and member of the Board of Di- 

MIDWEST rectors of the Iowa University 

; School of Religion, will give the 

main address at the midwest SFC conference, to 

be held at Mundelein college, Chicago, Jan. 27-28. 

Monsignor Conway was chancellor of the diocese of 
Davenport for several years. 


Other speakers include Rt. Rev. Msgr. Martin 
Muzik, supervisor for religious communities of wom- 
en, Chicago; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand, 
Hubbard Woods, Ill.; Rev. Walter Farrell, S.J., West 
Baden Springs, Ind.; Mother Regina Cunningham, 
R.S.M., provincial superior, Chicago province; Sister 
Immaculata, C.S.J., mistress of novices, St. Paul; 
and Sister M. Rose, O.S.B., College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth. Sister Mary Hugh, C.S.J., Fontbonne col- 
lege, St. Louis, is midwest regional chairman and 
chairman of the planning committee. 


A letter from His Excellency, Most Rev. Albert 
G. Meyer, archbishop of Milwaukee, appears in the 
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opening pages of the Manual for the Directors and attending these schools. We want them always 
Teachers of Schools (1954), issued from the office achaal oroustaaion ual ueiteiat aaa 
of the superintendent of schools, Rt. Rev. Edmund study. What we do not approve is a fixed policy 
J. Goebel. Dated Aug. 22, 1954, the letter is ad- of more than two courses each year in these 
dressed “To the Reverend Pastors and Teachers of schools.” 


the Archdiocese.” It is reproduced in part below: 


“In the confusion of a society which is inclined to 








over-estimate the material in life it is easy to fall Sister Mary Richardine, B.V.M., member of the 
into the fallacy of lazy minds and mistake fine school SFC national committee, and provincial superior, 
buildings for fine schools. Essentially the school is Immaculate Conception province, Davenport, was in- 
made up of two elements, and while physical environ- vited to take part in the first meeting of the Iowa 
ment is important, the school essentially depends on Teacher Education and Professional Standard 
the activities of these two elements for its excellence. eacher Haucation and Frotessiona andards com- 
They are the child and the teacher. We would like to mission, held at Ames, Iowa, Nov. 18-19. Sister gave 
point out several truths of great importance with the keynote address and served as consultant for a 
regard to these two elements. . . . group which discussed placement and follow-up serv- 
“No provision . . . in education can supply for the ice in teacher education. Sister was one of the ten 
watt ee ae gn dgy Bongy SFC representatives invited to take part in the na- 
« : : » « « : © ‘ sD pa . ® . . 
teacher. Teacher training is an oll-important part tional TEPS conference held in June in DeKalb, III. 
of the program of Catholic schools. Read over the 
wise instructions and provisions on teacher training ial 
for our schools in the Acts of the last Plenary Council 
of Baltimore, and you will see how the Church em- “ ot ati . a 
phasizes teacher training in Catholic education. Doctrinal Formation of Novices’ , was the gen- 
Sila: Stadia: Meoes ‘aki dials adele niles eral theme of the third biennial novitiate workshop 
wine see ae ernie Pe ao ee peng ge : of the Benedictines of North America, held at Villa— 95 — 
the spiritual formation as well as the pedagogical ‘ : : . : fe 
and content education of the teachers. In the efforts Sancta Scholastica, Duluth, Minn., October 9-12. Dis- 
to provide for proper teacher training in our Arch- cussion during the sessions was given over to a pro- 
ars Ail wr ypencge raged. Aan Premed ‘o> gram of studies for postulants, novices and junior 
Catholic teacher training institutes must be set up Sisters. Topics given particular attention were basic 
; in the Archdiocese open to all who teach or expect instruction needed to insure the attainment of Bene- 
: to teach in our schools; (b) great care must be ex- dictine aims; contents of a flexible but definite pro- 
;, eg Poe —e training of the = bs gram of studies covering four and one half years; 
, ese institutes, and every provision must be made salen le lle eatin, aaa d 
i to assist our teachers to make constant progress in selection of teach rs for the COUrses , role of the 
' the path of perfection. With these principles in mind, chaplain; and formation of novice mistresses or 
teacher training institutes have been instituted in other teachers in sacramental theology. 
' the Archdiocese, and for these we renew the follow- Hee er 2 : : 
A ing regulations: Thirty-six mistresses attended the session, while 
1. Sisters and religious in the Archdiocese must pre- 40 mother prioresses made a retreat under the direc- 
pare for their teaching work in Catholic institu- tion of Rev. Godfrey Diekman, O.S.B., Collegeville, 
tions of higher learning. They must not attend Minn. 
without our permission, which will be given for 
0 te F bger cases, non-Catholic The Duluth workshop was an outgrowth of pre- 
echools oF institutions of learnimg. liminary work done in earlier sessions. At Mount St. 
. ee eee Se ees Scholastica, Atchison, Kan., in 1951, emphasis was 
religious teacners to Sta our scnoois akes J a ° ati ‘ 
increasingly necessary to enlist the aid of quali- on a longer and more thorough formation b sang 09 
fied lay teachers. It is expected that the lay the discussion issuing in a tentative program called 
teachers be integrated into all the school activities “Trail Blazing towards a Benedictine Course of 
so that it can be truly said that they are part and Studies.” “Benedictine Prayer” was the subject of 
parcel of the school staff. es the second meeting, held in Clyde, Mo., in 1953. 
3. Superiors of teaching congregations of religious ; ; j 
will take as their ideal norm and guide in the Plans for the next meeting provide for a two or 
preparation of teachers that Sisters complete a three week course on a theological subject designed 


full course of the collegiate level before entering 
the classroom as teachers. The college course 
should include a minor course in religion. It is 
also expected that the teacher of religion be = 
trained in the methods and content of the teach- 

ing of religion. 


for the formation of novice mistresses. 


anni . i for the Southern con- 
4. While summer schools and Saturday schools are The planning committee J e Sou 


"a A > at £ ’ in} 

laudable, superiors of teaching communities must ference met ~ St. Mary 8 Dominican college, Oct. 

see to it that their Sisters do not overtax their 22, to discuss details of the program 
P strength or deprive themselves of needed private SOUTH scheduled for Jan. 29-30 at Incarnate 

a by ae boca d be ong od th ie Word college, San Antonio. Present 

as a means for y oe 1. : : $ 7 

Sister teachers, but they mest net ee paces) le were Sister M. St. Hilary, C.S.C., Sister Mary of the 

2 proper means of normal teacher training. In an Angels, M.H.S., Sister M. Hilarion, O’Carm. and Sis- 

emergency many things are permitted which are ter Mary Peter, O.P. 


not laudable under normal conditions. We regret 


that many of our Sister teachers, after the stren- Chairman of the in-service committee for the 
uous work of the school year, do not get sufficient 


time for needed relaxation. Let it not be under- sout hern region is Sister M. Catherine, C.D.P., Our 
stood that we would have our Sisters forego Lady of the Lake college, San Antonio. 
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Over 250 registrations from 87 communities were 
reported from the Eastern regional conference, held 
at the Catholic University of America, Oct. 29-30, 

under the patronage of His Excellency, 

EAST Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, arch- 

bishop of Washington. Dr. Roy J. De- 
ferrari, secretary general of the Catholic University 
and member of the regional SFC consultative com- 
mittee, served as honorary chairman of the local 


committee. 


New officers chosen in the region are chairman, 
Mother Rose Elizabeth, C.S.C., former superior gen- 
eral of the Sisters of the Holy Cross and president 
emeritus of Dunbarton college; vice-chairman, Sister 
M. Isidore, C.S.J., assistant provincial, Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Troy, N. Y.; and secretary, Sister M. 
Ignatius, C.S.J., president-dean, Brentwood college, 
Long Island. 


The second day of the conference opened with a 
panel on integration by Sister Hildegarde Marie, S.C., 
chairman, and Mother M. Bernardine Purcell, R.S.M., 
Sister Jeanne Marie, M.M., and Mother Mary Robert, 


_0O.8.U., participants. 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, 
rector of Catholic University and member of the 
national SFC consultative committee, welcomed the 
delegates with an address developing the “three-fold 
challenge of facilities, vocations and training” facing 
the Sisters today. He said in part: 


“The Sisters with whom I have consulted realize 
that, as Pope Pius XI put it, knowledge is a sort 
of eighth sacrament, especially in our time. Again 
and again our present Holy Father has stressed the 
necessity for thoroughness in the professional train- 
ing of religious. .. . 


“As to the amount of training required, it is gen- 
erally interpreted that implicit in the papal direc- 
tives is the desire that all teaching Sisters in our 
country should have four years of college study, that 
is, the B.A. degree or its equivalent. Many will re- 
quire more advanced degrees to fit them for teaching 
and administrative positions in institutions of higher 
learning.” 


(The complete text of Bishop McEntegart’s address 
appears in the Catholic Messenger, Davenport, Iowa, 
Nov. 10, 1955, p. 5) 


In a letter to the Sisters of St. Joseph who have 
just opened Brentwood college in Long Island for 
the teacher-training of their young Sisters, His 
Excellency, Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy says that 
the launching of the new institution is “a source of 
genuine gratification.” He asks God’s blessing on 
“Brentwood college, in which your own young Sisters 
will pursue studies leading to the baccalaureate de- 
gree.” The Archbishop says further: “I am very 
glad to learn that you have already had two favor- 
able meetings with representatives of the State De- 
partment of Education, who are offering the fullest 
measure of helpful counsel and cooperation for the 
fulfillment of your plans and the realization of your 
worthy aspiration to offer efficient means of pro- 
moting Sister-education.” 








His Excellency, Most Rev. Russell J. McVinney, 
bishop of Providence, presided as honorary chairman 
at the New England regional conference, at Salve 
Regina college, Newport, Nov. 25-26. The main ad- 

dress, on the integration of 

NEW ENGLAND _ spiritual and intellectual 
elements in the formation 
of Sisters, was given by the Very Rev. Armand 
Desautels, A.A., president of Assumption college, 
Worcester. The paper was followed by a discussion 
panel, consisting of Rev. Paul A. Fitzgerald, S.J., 
dean of the Boston college graduate school; Rev. 
Bernard M. Kelly, assistant vicar for religious, 
Providence, Rev. William A. Galvin, canonist and 
psychologist, Fall River, Mass.; and Rev. John A. 
Legs spiritual director, Sisters of St. Joseph, Rut- 
and, Vt. 


Panel members for the afternoon session were 
Mother Edwarda, O.S.U., Mother Mary David, C.S.M., 
Madison, Conn., and Sister Denisita, S.S.J., Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


Mother Mary Hilda, R.S.M., president of Salve 
Regina college, in the address of welcome said that 
“The Sister Formation conferences represent one of 
the most important movements yet undertaken in 
our country. Catholic education for generations to 
come will feel the impact of these deliberations.” 


New officers for the region are Mother Agnes 
Barry, R.S.C.J., provincial superior; vice-chairman, 
Mother Raymond of Jesus, F.S.E., Putnam, Conn.; 
me secretary, Sister Denisita, C.S.J., Framingham, 

ass. 


Officers for the coming year in the Northwest 
SFC region are chairman, Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., 
Mt. St. Vincent, Seattle; vice-chairman, Sister M. 

Frances Josephine, S.N.J.M., 

NORTHWEST __ juniorate mistress, Convent of 
the Holy Names, Marylhurst, 
Ore.; and secretary, Sister M. Jean Frances, O.P., 
mistress of novices, St. Dominic’s convent, Everett, 
Wash. Elections were held during the second North- 
west regional conference at Gonzaga university, 
Spokane, Oct. 2. 


As an outcome of the Spokane conference, inter- 
est has been stimulated in the work of the committee 
on in-service education, under the chairmanship of 
Sister M. Imelda, O.S.B., Mount Angel College for 
Women, Mount Angel, Ore. The committee is seek- 
ing to make its work of practical value to the region, 
while cooperating with the national study of in- 
service needs under the direction of Sister Elizabeth 
Ann, I.H.M., Los Angeles. 


Conference participants recommended further 
study of the discussion problems on integration, 
begun at the Sisters’ workshop session. A number 
of problems and plans to complete the series has 
been developed by Sister Maria, F.C.S.P., and copies 
will be sent to participating communities within the 
region. 
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Two of three volumes on the religious vows will 
be completed during 1956 by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Wash. 
A third volume on obedience is forthcoming. The 
series will later be compiled into a single text and 
made available to the novices of the congregation. 


In view of the needs in this field of instruction 
three Sisters of the community working towards the 
Master’s degree in theology were given the vows as 
the specific study for their theses, to be written un- 
der the direction of an experienced moral theologian. 


In undertaking the study the Sister-authors noted 
that “popular texts for instruction in the vows are 
either too general or, in the main, written for men; 
and commentaries on canon law for religious are not 
detailed enough for a complete presentation of the 
subject.” The Sisters hope to produce an all-round 
text, geared to novices’ needs for spiritual and in- 
tellectual formation, and fitted to the spirit of their 
particular community and its work. 


“In-Service Education Needs of Religious Com- 
munities of Women” is the title of the two-part 
questionnaire being sent out under the auspices of 
the SFC national in-service committee, under the 

chairmanship of Sister Eliza- 

SOUTHWEST _ beth Ann, I.H.M., Los Angeles. 
Purpose of the study is (1) “to 
determine the general status of in-service education 
needs among religious communities of women in the 
United States” and (2) “to ascertain to what extent, 
if any, such factors as size of community, geographi- 
cal location, presence or absence of college facilities 
and status of pre-service education programs are re- 
lated to the degree and kinds of needs reported.” 


Questionnaire A is being sent to the general or 
provincial superiors of all religious communities 
having motherhouses in the United States. Ques- 
tionnaire B is going to the same superiors in each 
of 75 communities, where they will be distributed 
on an approximately random basis. 


A meeting of the Northern committee of the 
Southwest region was held in Burlingame, Nov. 7. 
Present were Mother Margaret, O.P., Mother M. 
Magdalen, R.S.M., Sister Joan Marie, S.N.D., and 
Sister M. Callista, R.S.M. Before discussing in- 
service programs, the committee considered possible 
means of attaining the ideal of SFC by establishing 
juniorates for the complete preparation of Sisters 
before assigning them to any teaching. It was gen- 
erally agreed that religious formation could be well 
promoted by a college within the community for Sis- 
ters only. If such a college is a non-degree granting 
institution, special efforts should be made to plan the 
sequence of general education courses in line with 
the requirements of the cooperating university. Sev- 
eral programs in the planning stage were then ex- 
amined. For those communities not in the immediate 


area of a Catholic college, the plan of establishing a 
juniorate where college facilities would be available 
was discussed. 


Meeting local in-service education problems will 
be the primary concern of the Southern section’s 
in-service committee of the Southwest region, it was 
decided at a session held at Immaculate Heart col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Oct. 11. Among means for carry- 
ing out its program the committee considered the 
extension of college services to Sisters in somewhat 
isolated sections of the region; the appointment of 
local directresses of study in communities not oper- 
ating their own colleges; continuing spiritual for- 
mation and stimulation for continued development 
among Sisters whose formal course work is com- 
pleted. The committee plans to compile a set of re- 
source materials for distribution to participating 
communities. Meetings will be devoted in succession 
to each of the aspects of in-service education — 
spiritual, intellectual and professional. 


Present at the October discussion were Mother 
M. Felix, C.S.J.0., Sister M. de Sales, C.S.J.A., Sister 
M. Joan, C.S.J., Sister Rose Bernard, C.S.J., Sister 
Manuela, O.S.F., and Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M. 


A COMMUNITY IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 


Sister Elizabeth Ann, 1.H.M. 
Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles, California 


Organization and content of in-service education 
will vary greatly with communities. One community 
of teaching Sisters in attempting to meet the needs 
of its religious teachers, set up several provisions, 
some of which might well have value for other 
groups. 


A Sister-formation representative was appointed 
and was asked to plan with the mother general the 
continuing education of Sisters and to serve inform- 
ally as coordinator for the many persons concerned 
in the program. A study was made of the college 
transcripts of the teaching Sisters; and on the basis 
of this evaluation an educational plan for each Sister 
was drawn up, after she was consulted as to the field 
of concentration in which she felt most “at home”’ 
and in which she could do best work. Included in the 
planning outline were the major field of interest, and 
courses completed and projected, whether on the 
undergraduate or graduate level. These plans will be 
used by the college dean of studies in programming 
and will be available for study by the mother general, 
the dean of studies, the Sister-formation representa- 
tive and the Sister concerned in each. 


Other lists have been made available, classifying 
Sister students on the basis of equivalent years of 
college completed and indicating Sisters whose trans- 
cripts are unusually good as well as those who should 
follow a lighter program. For reference in making 
teaching assignments, the work of the Sisters who 
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have completed their formal education has been tab- 
ulated according to majors and minors and total 
college units in each field. State teaching credentials 
were checked to make certain they were in force or 
new ones applied for where necessary. 


In order to allow Sisters to follow their educa- 
tional plans, adult session courses were made with a 
view to current needs. This past summer a course 
was offered in “Administration of Catholic Schools,” 
open only to community members because of the 
vreat number of principals who evinced interest in it. 


Sisters who teach the first four grades and who 
have less than a six-year period of experience did 
not carry a formal summer session program this 
year. Instead, they participated in a three-hour 
workshop on primary teaching, for which four units 
of college credit were granted. Usual workshop 
techniques were employed in an effort to give young 
teachers some genuine assistance in their profes- 
sional work, whereas their college classes for the 
coming few years will not be closely related to teach- 
ing, because of the need for strong liberal arts pro- 
grams. However, a series of monthly grade meetings 
will serve as a follow-up of the workshop during the 
school term. It is hoped that a similar plan can be 
put into action soon for upper elementary grade 
teachers. 


Although relatively large numbers of Sisters who 
have completed Bachelor’s degree requirements are 
currently pursuing graduate work, another substan- 
tially large group have completed course work. For 
these it may be advisable to form study groups as 
a stimulus to reading, thought and discussion. Cer- 
tainly the possibilities in this area are a challenge 
to the creative thinking of the in-service personnel. 


Some special activities have already been planned 
by the in-service team, made up of the Sister-forma- 
tion representative and two other Sisters. As a pre- 
liminary step questionnaires were sent to each Sister 
asking her to indicate the kind of supervisory as- 
sistance she would find most beneficial, the topics 
best suited for in-service discussions, and the prob- 
lems teachers find most difficult. After the topics of 
common interest had been thus determined, informal 
afternoon and evening “shop talk” sessions were 
held at schools and parish convents, with the in- 
service aim leading in the discussion. Remaining 
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“Some principles for adaptation: Distinquish be- 
tween the main and the subsidiary, the spirit and the 
letter. It is here, without doubt, that the interpreta- 
tion of adaptation ought to be exercised with the 
most wisdom and prudence. Success in this can come 
only from an authority which joins to an aware- 
ness of present needs a knowledge of the rule and 
its sanctifying value, as experienced first-hand dur- 
ing a long period of strict fidelity. It can then be 
determined what can be changed in the horarium, 
in ascetical practices and in all the external forms 
of religious life, extending from details of the garb, 
to relations with the world, and to the means of the 


time was given over to individual or small group 
conferences. Emphasis was placed on informality 
and the absence of supervisory evaluation. The shop 
sessions have been useful in setting the spirit and 
arousing interest in the program so that next year, 
it is hoped, two or three days can be spent in a school 
permitting more individual work and observation 
teaching. Interested Sister-principals began work 
this summer on a substitute teacher plan whereby 
Sisters may be released for a day or two at a time 
to observe other teachers in the same grade levels. 


Coordination between general government and 
college staffs has been close in the development of 
the program to its present stage. The dean of the 
school of education has inaugurated a community 
in-service bulletin, four issues of which have already 
appeared. The dean of studies and the dean of adult 
sessions have worked with the Sister-Formation rep- 
resentative in providing several facilities for Sister 
education. 


Further steps and needed modifications will take 
place in the future, according to community needs. 
Many of the essentials in the present undertakings 
would probably appear in some form in any attempt 
to work out an adequate in-service program. Because 
of the common problems religious communities of 
women should profit much from an exchange of ideas 
and a discussion of ideas related to their in-service 
provisions. Such is the principle motivating the in- 
service studies now in progress in the SF Conference. 


SFC Delegates To Attend 
Regional TEPS Conferences, 1956 


At the personal invitation of Dr. T. M. Stinnett, 
executive secretary of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, the 
Sister Formation conferences have been asked to 
send a Sister representative from each state to the 
1956 regional TEPS meetings. The conferences will 
be held according to the following schedule: Jan. 6-7, 
Boston; Jan. 9-10, Washington, D. C.; Jan. 13-14, 
Atlanta; Jan. 16-17, Chicago; Jan. 20-21, Kansas 
City; Jan. 23-24, Salt Lake City; and Jan. 27-28, 
San Francisco. 


Selection of SFC delegates from the various 
states will be made by the regional chairmen. 
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apostolate and spiritual influence. It can also be 
determined what things are a vestige of a time and 
place wherein some form of religious life has previ- 
ously flourished, and what things have now and will 
retain permanently their power to sanctify. A re- 
ligious group can change the color of the habit; it 
can never give up keeping its members in a state of 
spiritual separation from the spirit of the world.” 


Trans. from Very Rev. Peter Basset, O.S.B., 
“Raisons d’étre de l’adaptation,” Acta et 
Documenta Congressus Generalis de Statibus 
Perfectionis (Rome, 1950), t. 1, 181. 
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“An additional point which should find place in 
an investigation of this kind is the absence of a 
love of scholarship for its own sake among American 
Catholics, and that even among too large a number 
of Catholics who are engaged in higher education. 


“It might be described as the absence of a sense 
of dedication to an intellectual apostolate. This de- 
fect, in turn, tends to deprive many of those who 
spend their lives in the universities of the American 
Church of the admirable industry and unremitting 
labor in research and publication which characterize 
a far greater proportion of their colleagues on the 
faculties of the secular universities. 


“I do not pretend to know precisely what the 
cause of this may be, but I wonder if it is not in 
part due to the too literal interpretation which many 
churchmen and superiors of seminaries and religious 
houses have given to St. Paul’s oft-quoted statement 
that ‘Here we have no permanent city, but we seek 
for the city that is to come,’ and their emphasis on 
the question of the author of the Imitation of Christ 
when he asked, ‘What doth it avail thee to discourse 
profoundly of the Trinity, if thou be void of humility, 
and consequently displeasing to the Trinity?’ 


“Too frequently, perhaps, those training in our 
institutions have had the same author’s famous 
dictum, ‘I had rather feel compunction than know 
its definition,’ quoted to them without a counter- 
balancing emphasis on the evils of intellectual sloth. 
Certainly no intellectual who is worthy of the name 
Catholic would deny the fundamental importance of 
humility as an indispensable virtue in the life of the 
follower of Christ. 


“But the danger of intellectual pride, grave as 
it is, should not be allowed to obscure the lesson 
taught by our Lord in the parable of the talents. If 
that principle had been pressed too far by Albertus 
Magnus we might never have known the Summa 
Theologiae of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 


Rev. John Tracy Ellis, “American Catholics and the 
Intellectual Life,” Thought, XXX (Autumn, 
1955), 376-377. 


Msgr. Leon Joseph Suenens. L’Eglise en Etat de 
Mission. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955. 
Review, trans. from Pages d’Information, No. 
5 (Avril-Mai, 1955), pp. 44-45. 


Under the above title, His Excellency, Msgr. 
Suenens, auxiliary bishop of Malines, has just pub- 
lished a book which will especially engage the at- 
tention of superiors of religious communities. The 
work is thought of as a commentary on the words 
of His Eminence, Cardinal Feltin: “It is the whole 
Church which ought to apply itself to a missionary 
calling.” It contains a poignant appeal, duly moti- 
vated, for the collaboration of all, for carrying the 
gospel to the heart of the masses who do not come 
to us. It is an invitation to understand the Christian 
vocation as a missionary vocation “to the likeness of 
that of Abraham, whom our Lord ordered to ‘leave 
your nation and your people and go into the land that 





I shall show you.’” The author invites us “to leave 
our familiar environment and to go out to those 
among the masses who are destined to become more 
and more estranged from us.” (Chapter 1, p. 11). 
The book is a plea in favor of the direct religious 
apostolate, and a demonstration of the needs of an 
apostolate fully developed in every way humanly 
possible. It underscores firmly the necessity for 
collaboration between priests and laity, but its most 
marked originality is its exalting of the apostolic 
role of the auxiliaries of the clergy, who are the 
religious. 


The place and role of religious in the formation 
and preparation of the laity for their religious mis- 
sion are rarely found defined with such clarity. 
Father Hans Urs von Balthazar had already raised 
the problem in “The Laity and the Fullness of the 
Apostolate,” but he confined himself to the secular 
institutes, which alone appeared to him as apt to 
respond to the full exigencies of the lay apostolate. 


The author develops the question and studies the 
missionary settings of those congregations of active 
character, leaving aside the contemplative orders, 


which answer to another end in the Church. He in-— 


vites the active orders — teaching or nursing — to 
reconsider their rules, customs and observances, in 
relation to the needs of the present-day apostolate. 
He comments in detail on the words of the Holy 
Father addressed to the Congress of Religious in 
Rome: “You wish to serve the cause of Jesus Christ 
and His Church. See to it, therefore, that vou do 
not persist in usages and customs which hinder 
this service or perhaps even make it impossible.” 
(Osservatore Romano, 15 Sept., 1951). This adap- 
tation asked for by the Holy Father, continues the 
author, ought to be made to serve the demands of 
the apostolate, especially in view of the role of re 
ligicus as sources of inspiration for the laity. 


This perspective will especially impress the read- 
ers by its rigid logic as well as by the sympathetic 
warmth which animates the author in regard to re- 
ligious congregations. He is concerned both with 
the needs of the laity and with the realization of a 
full religious life which pours itself out into the 
apostolate. 


Sister Dorothea Scott, IH.M., “Archdiocesan In- 
Service Education Program,” unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles, 1953. 


In this investigation approximately 185 religious 
teachers in 116 schools of a large system were asked 
to select from a list of in-service activities those in 
which they had participated. They were further re- 
quested to choose three in which they would like to 
take part and to name three they judged to be of 
little value and to give reasons for their responses. 


Within the limitations of the evaluation the fol- 
lowing facts seemed to emerge: (1) Teachers prefer 
the work-type of activity, such as institutes, faculty 
meetings, and demonstration classes. (2) Low in 
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preference are such activities as curriculum build- 
ing, policy making, interclass visitation, reading, and 
conferences with supervisors or principal. (Only 
one-third of the experienced teachers indicated that 
they had ever carried on any work in curriculum 
building). (3) Little significant differences ap- 
peared in the activities selected by experienced or 
inexperienced teachers. 

As a further development of this investigation 
a study was made of supervisory services within 18 
dioceses. One half of these systems used diocesan 
supervisors and one half relied on the work of com- 
munity supervisors. In both systems the greatest 
discrepancy was not so much in the type of work 
offered as in the fact that teacher initiative .and 
cooperative leadership were not being utilized to 
the extent that Sisters thought to be possible and 
desirable for the good of all concerned. 


The study opens the door to several considera- 
tions. For example, there is room for developing 
a better synthesis between college courses and in- 
formal supervisory activities. Particularly, time and 
thought should be given to formulating organiza- 
tional plans which take cognizance of a healthy 
framework of authority and which at the same time 
are aimed towards the development of true educa- 
tional leadership among teachers. 


— Sister Elizabeth Ann, I.H.M. 
@ 


“The matter of specifying courses required for a 
teaching certificate has been carried beyond reason 
in some places in recent years. And it has become a 
matter of serious import both to colleges trying to 
give the best possible education and to school admin- 
istrators seeking the best possible teachers. When 
a superintendent cannot employ without penalty a 
teacher who has demonstrated her superior teaching 
ability under a standard certificate issued in another 
state, or when a teacher-training institution cannot 
possibly pack into a degree program the courses re- 
auired for an appropriate certificate in all of the 
several states in which a candidate may have to live, 
the situation is little short of ridiculous. 

“The time has come when school administrators 
and universities might make common cause in peti- 
tioning that the details of certification requirements 
be kept ata minimum. This is not a recommendation 
for lowering standards. We should maintain the 
college degree as a requirement for a teaching cer- 
tificate. We should require prospective teachers to 
have a sound general education, additional work in 
the subjects of their specialization, and professional 
training in the art and science of teaching. But 
teacher-training institutions have educational! lead- 
ers on their staffs who may be as competent as those 
in government service to define these requirements.”’ 
William H. Cartwright, “The University’s Stake in 

Problems of School Administrators,” School 
and Society, 80 (Oct. 30, 1954), 131. 


“Community life is an excellent means of prac- 
ticing the vow of poverty, and such practice is indeed 
its most direct end. But its merit is even more 


far-reaching. This type of life strengthens the de- 
pendence of the religious upon his superiors, and 
contributes greatly to the edification, the harmony, 
and the union of the religious family. In fact, the 
equitable distribution which it effects in the use of 
material goods calls for, and prepares for, the com- 
munion of minds and of souls in the use of intel- 
lectual and spiritual goods; and the latter, in turn, 
sustains and animates the whole of the common life. 
Is there not room, therefore, for a greater develop- 
ment in religious institutes of a more authentic spirit 
of community? Sometimes there is good ground for 
astonishment at the lack of intellectual and spiritual 
communion among religious, despite the fact that 
they live in the same house, eat at the same table, 
and live on the same temporal goods which each 
brings to the common funds. It is the spirit which 
is missing. Does that mean that there is nothing to 
be done about the situation? Why not encourage 
initiative along such lines as the team work which 
has already proved to be so effectual in Catholic 
Action milieux and even among certain communities 
that have made a fair trial of it? It would be an odd 
thing, to say the least, if cells of this kind were to be 
condemned « priovi on the pretext that the institute 
already had its constitutions. Should religious refuse 
this new leaven of common and spiritual life and 
thus neglect precisely what they had hoped to find 
more surely by leaving the world?” 

Rev. Ioannes Durand, C.S.C., “Renouveau dans la 
Vie Commune,” Acta et Documenta Con- 
gressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis 
(Rome, 1950), t. 1, 223. 


“Les Exercises de 8S. Ignace dans les Communautés 
Religieuses Feminines,’ Revue des Commu- 
nautés Religieuses, 27 (May-June, 1955), 
80-99. 

This article, by one “Servus,” is a report on what 
is presented as a growing movement toward the 
full thirty days of the Exercises of St. Ignatius in 
European orders of women — and this in religious 
groups not particularly dedicated to Ignatian spirit- 
uality, and having no apparent connection with the 
Society of Jesus. 

These long retreats are made at various times: 
during the novitiate, in a tertianship- before final 
vows, and in “spiritual renewals” — periods during 
which a group of religious are recalled annually to 
the motherhouse. In some congregations the Sisters 
so recalled are volunteers. In other cases an effort 
is made to give this opportunity, in successive years, 
to all the professed members whose age or health 
does not forbid it. Some excellent practical advice 
for these retreats is given, such as the need for 
solitude, the desirability of providing each retreatant 
with a room of her own, the limitation of the number 
of participants in any one retreat to not more than 
thirty. 

Very encouraging results are reported by way of 
a growth in prayer not ordinarily the outcome of 
eight-day retreats, a marked interior renewal, an 
increased love of vocation, the congregation, the 
Church, and a personal stabilizing in the religious 
life in the pursuit of perfection. 





